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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
V.—MR. GWYN SAUNDERS-DAVIES 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


OF late years no one has done more to uphold the reputation of the 
gentleman-rider, as representing each half of that compound word, 
than Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies. To compliment a gentleman on 
his integrity is practically an insult, and nothing need therefore be 
said of the manner in which Mr. Saunders-Davies has conducted his 
Turf life; whilst as to his capacity in the saddle, it may be doubted 
whether any horseman, amateur or professional, has ever equalled 
his record of races ridden and won under National Hunt Rules. In 
all, from 1882 when he began, till 1903 when he abandoned the 
saddle, he had taken part in 1,068 events, and had carried off 332 
of them; but this is looking at the wrong end of Gwyn Davies’s 
career, and we must begin at the beginning. 

Descended from an old Welsh family, the subject of this sketch 
was born in 1865, and at the age of nine went to the well-known 
school near Slough, kept by the father of Charles Hawtrey, the 
popular comedian and best of good fellows. I am inclined to fancy 
that it was rather out of doors than in the schoolroom that the 
youthful Gwyn chiefly distinguished himself. Among his ambitions, 
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to be Senior Wrangler can never have been included, though he has 
always had a head for figures. If he gained many prizes they are 
not obtrusively conspicuous on the shelves of his bookcase at Myrtle 
Grove, but two years after his entrance he was captain of cricket. 
In 1878 he went to Winchester, and played in the school eleven in 
1881 and 1882, with such good men as J. W. Mansfield, Ruggles 
Brise, A. R. Cobb, and G. W. Ricketts. 

The Army was the career that had been mapped out for him, 
and as French was one of the subjects he had to take up, he was 
put in charge of a tutor at Dinard, where, however, after being in 
training for six months and starting for the event, he could not 
quite draw the weight in the preliminary examination in that 
language, and what he should do next became a question. It was 
in this same year, 1882, that Gwyn Davies first rode between the 
flags. The race was the Lawrenny Hunt Cup, at a meeting origi- 
nated and supported entirely by Mr. Lort Phillips. This Lawrenny 
Hunt Cup was the race of the day. Entries were made by invi- 
tation; that is to say, only those invited to enter could compete, 
so that none but personal friends of Mr. Lort Phillips were among 
the starters, and the horses were chiefly ridden by their owners. The 
course was a very stiff one, a deep and formidable natural brook 
being one of the obstacles, and into this two of the riders disap- 
peared. One head presently emerged from the surface of the water, 
and as its owner was crawling to land he heard a cry from behind 
him of ‘‘ Halloa, Bertie!” Turning round, he saw the other victim 
of a bad mistake scrambling ashore. ‘‘ Halloa, Marteine!” he ex- 
claimed, and they both roared with laughter, each at the ridiculous 
plight of his half-drowned friend, than which nothing could have 
looked more comic in the estimation of either. 

Mr. Lort Phillips won his own race himself. His young friend 
was making the running, and as they galloped along the cheery 
host called out encouragingly, “‘Go it, Gwyn!” It was merely 
a friendly cheer, but Gwyn fancied it meant that he was not going 
fast enough, put on more steam, and, going in fact too fast, rode his 
horse down, finishing only a bad fourth. The first race he won was 
at the Tivyside Hunt during the next season, three miles over 
banks, on Colonel Howell’s Jane Shore. 

The Army idea was not given up, however, and in 1883 the 
possible future field-marshal went to gain further instruction from 
Mr. Faithful, a tutor at Storrington, who was deservedly in great 
vogue ; and by his assistance his pupil’s preliminary was successfully 
accomplished. 

In January 1884 the Saunders-Davies family chanced to be 
staying at Tenby during the race week, and Gwyn had a ride 
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or two. Aredoubtable opponent in one race was that present ener- 
getic member of the National Hunt Committee, Captain ‘‘ Wenty ” 
Hope-Johnstone, who, however, had the bad luck to come down 
heavily and break his collar-bone. He hada horse called Master 
Ronald in a race next day, and to the great delight of Gwyn Davies, 
who cordially appreciated the compliment from such a source, asked 
him to ride it. He donned the black, cherry cap, as proud as a 
couple of kings. Amongst other things a beginner has to learn in 
race riding, however, is that if he chooses to come up on the inside 
he must do so at his own risk. The young amateur made such an 
attempt, not realising that Joe Rudd, who was in those days a famous 
jockey, was not very likely to be obliging enough to pull out for him, 
and the consequence was that Gwyn Davies found himself flying 
over the wing of a fence, that ‘“‘wing”’ being a full-grown and formid- 
able Welsh bank. No particular damage was done, his pride as 
aforesaid being chiefly injured, because he realised that he had 
done a stupid thing; and he was equally surprised and 
delighted therefore when Captain Hope-Johnstone, running up to 
see if he was hurt, and finding that no damage was done, with 
characteristic kindness asked Gwyn if he would ride a mare 
called Constance in the next race. How he jumped at the 
chance need not be said. While the owner was giving him a leg up 
he quietly observed: ‘‘ Look here, you’d better jump every fence in 
the middle; don’t bother about the inside,” and carrying out these 
instructions, Constance was enabled to win ina canter. There was 
a Consolation Stakes to wind up with, and just as Master Ronald 
was being led off home it occurred to Captain Hope-Johnstone that 
he might as well have a go for this prize, as the horse was none the 
worse for his tumble. Gwyn Davies rode him, and won easily; and 
that afternoon practically decided his future. Praise from Captain 
Hope-Johnstone was praise indeed, and he said such nice things to his 
successful jockey that Gwyn Davies began to hesitate about joining 
a service the duties of which would be likely to interfere with his 
passion for the saddle—though twenty years ago leave was much 
more easily obtained by soldiers who wanted to go ’chasing than it 
is in these stricter days, which goes far to account for the lack of 
gentlemen-riders in the service. 

It happened about this time that a friend of the family was a 
lady whose son was making a lot of money in America, and Mrs. 
Saunders-Davies saw no reason why her son should not go and do 
likewise if he were not keen about a military career. The choice 
was between America and a return to Storrington, and in June 1884 
he sailed for South America, to discover that money might be lost 
as well as made in that part of the world. Two years and a half 
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found him plus a great deil of experience, minus the capital with 
which he had started; so he returned home and sought occupation 
in training and riding steeplechase horses, chiefly for one of his 
brothers. Of the animals which he had to take care of, a mare called 
Fairy Queen, a grey daughter of Happy Land and Ethelreda, proved 
about the best, and was more than useful in her own class. This 
was not the highest, as owner and trainer discovered when after a 
series of successes at small meetings she was occasionally produced 
at Sandown or Kempton. She won little races at country meetings 
with such ease that it struck them she must be capable of holding 
her own in higher company, but at the Parks better animals ran 
away from her. The mare won no fewer than forty-two races, in 
forty-one of which her trainer rode her; on the other occasion he 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF MR. G SAUNDERS-DAVIES 


missed his train, and a substitute had to be found at the last minute; 
that is to say, the boy who “‘ did”’ her at home was put up. 

By this time Mr. Saunders-Davies’s reputation had grown so 
high that he was naturally ambitious of finding an extended scope 
for his work, and in 1896 he left Wales to train privately for his 
friend Mr. Reid Walker in Staffordshire. That engagement lasted 
only a year, however, and he then started as a public trainer at 
Clewe Hill near Cheltenham. Another friend, Sir Peter Walker, 
was one of his supporters; Missionary was among the animals sent, 
and on this useful son of Timothy and Sahara Mr. Saunders- Davies 
took several races, in one of them beating Hidden Mystery, who was 
prominent among t e best steeplechase horses of modern times. 
Missionary had only 2 lb. the best of the weights, and won by three 
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lengths. He was a desperately hard puller, and one day a friend of 
Sir Peter’s and of the trainer’s, having remarked that he “ could 
hold a bull,” was asked if he would care to ride a gallop on Mis- 
sionary. Nothing, he said, would delight him more; that was just 
precisely the sort of horse he loved to ride ; and as for pulling—they 
would see! What they saw within a few minutes of the powerful 
horseman being put up into the saddle was Missionary disappearing 
over the horizon, and Sir Peter, in Derbyshire, received a wire, 
simply containing the words: ‘ Missionary last seen going north. 
Has he passed Osmaston yet?” It is a long way from Clewe Hill 


FIRST LESSON AT THE GATE 


to Osmaston Manor, but the horse looked as if he was going to get 
there. 

In 1899 it happened that a connection of mine, a young cavalry 
officer, Captain H. A. Johnstone, determined to buy some horses, 
and asked me to manage them. The jumpers I consequently 
begged Mr. Saunders-Davies to train. He wanted horses badly, 
having many empty boxes. It is difficult, indeed, to find a trainer 
who does not want horses; there is always room for just a few 
more than he has, or if there is not room he can make it; but 
Mr. Saunders-Davies did a very characteristic thing. Interview- 
ing the owner, he said that it would certainly give him particular 
pleasure to receive any horses he might like to send, but at the same 
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time he felt bound to tell him, as he was young at the game, that 
if he were starting with any idea that money was to be made, 
whether he proposed to bet or not, it would be judicious to abandon 
the project; with fair luck, he might make both ends meet; on 
the other hand it was extremely probable that he would find 
the sport expensive. The result, however, was that Cushendun, 
whom I had bought from my friend the late Colonel McCalmont for 
400 guineas, and some others, went to Clewe Hill, including a horse 
called Monti, own brother to Timon, who ran remarkably well in 
Manifesto’s National, but turned out worthless. Cushendun, a son 
.of Colonel McCalmont’s Ascot Cup winner Timothy, had a string 
halt ; some of the experts declared he was lame as he was led out at 


O'DONOVAN ROSSA LEAPING UP OFF SAND BED 


Tattersall’s, his hocks were criticised as weak, and indeed few 
people except myself liked him; but he proved to be a good horse 
until a leg which affected him early in his career developed into 
serious mischief. He was only once beaten as a four-year-old, and 
that in a race which he ought to have won—unfortunately Mr. Davies 
did not ride him on this occasion ; and as a five-year-old one of six 
races in which he was successful was the Great Sandown Steeple- 
chase, which he won by ten lengths with 12st. 71b. on his back. 
That he stood as long as he did is remarkable testimony to his 
trainer’s skill. 

In 1903, Cushendun, probably because his leg worried him, became 
very intractable, and some time after he had left Mr. Saunders- 
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Davies's stable Woodland the trainer—a master when dealing 
with ‘‘ difficult ’ horses-—begged to be allowed to take him in hand. 
His idea was to put him in a cart, which he thought would perhaps 
quiet him down. Ina cart he was put accordingly, and he left the 
yard. What happened afterwards is not precisely known. Little 
bits of wood and iron were picked up over a radius of a mile or 
two, but anything distantly resembling a cart was never seen again ; 
not even identifiable portions of the vehicle could be collected. It 
is thought that he may have kicked, an accomplishment in which - 
he shone, his leg notwithstanding. 

He stayed, had a very useful turn of speed, and in 1gor his 
trainer was quite sanguine about his chances for the Grand National, 
in which he had r11rst. 2]b. to carry. This was the year of the 
blizzard. Snow lay two or three inches deep on the course, and 
blew about in dense whirling clouds. Owners, trainers, and jockeys 
petitioned for a postponement of the race, but the stewards decided 
that it must be run, with the result that of twenty-four starters I 
think I am right in saying that only seven finished. Cushendun 
slippcd up on his side in the middle of a field after going about 
five furlongs, and the trainer-jockey came back disconsolate. 

Captain Johnstone, like most soldiers who run _ steeplechase 
horses, was anxious to win the Grand Military Gold Cup, and 
searching about for an animal likely to accomplish this feat, I heard 
of a’chaser who had had a successful career in Ireland, called Boreen- 
chreeogue. Mr. Saunders-Davies agreed with me that this was an 
animal to be bought if possible, and went over to Ireland to see if it 
could be got for fifteen hundred guineas, with a preference, however, 
for not going beyond athousand. I have elsewhere published the 
story of his expedition, and fear to repeat it in detail lest the reader 
may have come upon it before. The owner of Boreenchreeogue—I 
shortened it to Boreen—stuck out for his price, thrice Mr. Saunders- 
Davies got into his cart and drove to the gate, to be beckoned back 
and told that a hundred would be knocked off: and ultimately he 
got the horse for eleven hundred guineas and a contingency of 
another five hundred if he won the National or the Manchester 
Steeplechase ; a contingency which however had to be squared, as 
horses that go for the Grand Military Cup must be free from con- 
tingencies of any sort. I asked poor Reggie Ward to ride, and we 
all went down to Cheltenham one day in order that we might give 
the horse a school over fences next morning, when, however, the fog 
was so dense that the idea of the gallop had to be abandoned. 
Boreen ran disappointingly, only being able to get third to Lambay 
and Covert Hack ; and next day in the United Service Steeplechase 
did worse still, for he was unable to beat Scotland Yard, a five-year- 
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old, to whom, however, he was endeavouring to concede 2st. 
Mr. Saunders-Davies won the Newmarket Spring Handicap Steeple- 
chase on him after he had made such a mistake at the water that 
his recovery was little short of a miracle. Two fences from home 
he looked like winning the Manchester Steeplechase, but over- 
jumped himself; and having strained the muscles of his quarters at 
Liverpool was never of any use subsequently, though his trainer 
again distinguished himself by getting him round, sufficiently to 
enable him to start more than once. 

An extraordinary race won by Mr. Saunders-Davies was run at 


AN OFF DAY 


Hereford in 1891. He was on his brother’s horse Magot,and at the 
second fence the animal blundered, came down on his head, and got 
the bit out of his mouth. He was a fine fencer, and recovering him- 
self—chiefly of his own accord, of course, his rider having next to 
no power over him—followed Mintridge, ridden by Mr. W. A. Villar, 
round the course, jumping all the fences without accident. Nearing 
home he got on even terms with the leader and actually won a head ! 

One of the illustrations represents a quaint incident which 
would certainly not be comprehensible without explanation. At 
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Totnes, in 1897, Mr. Saunders-Davies was riding a- horse called 
Prince Arthur. Half a mile from home this most extraordinary 
steeplechase course crosses the river, and in the midst of the stream 
the horse got his foot in the martingale and fell, unfortunately with 
his rider under him. Before the jockey was quite drowned, how- 
ever, the animal began to struggle violently, and his drenched pilot 
—pilot seems an appropriate term in this particular case—was 
enabled to slip from under him. He had, naturally, lost his whip, 
which he valued, as it had been given him by Mr. C. S. Newton in 


‘*CAN ANYONE SEE MY WHIP?’ 


remembrance of a race won in the brown and yellow hoops. A 
crowd of people were on the bank, and to them the dripping jockey 
shouted, ‘‘Can anyone see my whip?” One wag suggested that the 
mouth of the river should be watched; however, whilst Mr. Saun- 
ders-Davies hurried off to change for and ride in the next race his 
brother came down from the stand, and got some boys to paddle 
and hunt for the lost trophy. An enterprising snapshooter took 
the photograph, a reproduction ot which appears. 

The best horse Mr. Saunders-Davies ever rode he has no hesi- 
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tation in saying was Cloister. He was a very hard puller and carried 
his head extraordinarily low, but approaching a fence his rider would 
see him cock his ears, and knew that all was well. Mr. Saunders- 
Davies has also ridden Manifesto, the other 12st. 7]b. hero of 
Liverpool. This was at Sandown, a month after the National, with 
the Manchester race intervening, and the great horse ran wretchedly. 
On Cloister Mr. Saunders-Davies won the Welsh Grand National 
at Cardiff, and horse and jockey being alike favourites the scene of 
enthusiasm was a memorable one. An extraordinarily good horse 
over banks on which he has won races was Covert Hack, though 
the rider was fortunate in ever having the mount. The day before 
the race in which Covert Hack was to take part at Punchestown 


STARTING 


Mr. Lushington, wanting a jockey, asked Mr. Saunders-Davies if 
he would ride an animal for him whom he described as a “ clinking 
jumper,” suggesting that it would be a good thing to have a ride 
over the course just to see what it was like. Mr. Saunders-Davies 
gladly consented, got up, and set off gaily, to be turned over at the 
very first fence, into which the horse galloped without attempting to 
rise. Asa matter of fact the animal was quite blind, a circumstance, 
however, which was not discovered till afterwards ! 

Mr. Saunders-Davies, being a careful man, has kept a stil of 
every race in which he has ridden under National Hunt Rules. As 
already stated he has been up in 1,068, has won 322 times, been 
placed 364 times, unplaced 372, and has had 103 falls. ‘hese 
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figures, it will be seen, are really something wonderful. He has 
been in the first three 686 times, and only failed to get a place when 
his horse has not fallen on 269 occasions. 

From Cheltenham Mr. Saunders-Davies removed to Weyhill, a 
place which seems especially lucky, for everyone who goes there 
appears to start successfully. He did so, though his luck was not 
well maintained, and in 1go1 he removed to his present establish- 
ment at Myrtle Grove, picturesquely situated in Sussex, with 
excellent stables and some of the best gallops in the country. 
Mr. A. M. Singer’s horses occupied most of the boxes on his arrival, 
and this gentleman, determining to take to breeding thoroughbred 


AT THE SEASIDE 


stock there, made paddocks and erected buildings which seemed 
likely to be one of the joys of Mr. Saunders-Davies’s life; but in a 
few months Mr. Singer changed his mind, no doubt to the great 
regret of his friend. With flat-race horses as well as jumpers the 
Myrtle Grove trainer has been notably successful. It is easy to win 
with good animals, but he has carried off a considerable number 
of stakes with very bad ones, though no specially notable prizes 
have fallen to his charges except the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, 
which was won in Igor by O’Donovan Rossa, who was in great 
form about that time. The wayward Bridge was another who was 
often there or thereabouts in short races, and Rambling Katie left 
Myrtle Grove to win her second Manchester Cup. 
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I must tell one little story about Myrtle Grove and its trainer 
which struck me as_ particularly amusing, and appealed to 
Mr. Saunders-Davies’s sense of humour. In all training stables 
the boys seem to find an invincible attraction to the nearest town 
where there is a telegraph office. They are anxious, indeed, to send 
away such items of information as they think will be of profit to 
their correspondents, and though trainers are aware that their lads 
cannot know much, the head of a stable prefers to have his affairs 
discussed as little as possible. The boys from Myrtle Grove 
resembled their brethren at other places, and one of the excuses for 
a journey to the post office was a wish to back a horse. Realising 
this, Mr. Saunders-Davies interviewed his head lad. If the boys 


CARDINALEA TAKING A SAND BATH 


wanted to bet, he said, he would turn bookmaker; that is to say, 
the head lad might let them know that they could always be on at 
starting price, and his master would find (or receive) the money. 
Most of their wages, it was anticipated, would be retained at home 
by their employer; and this little matter was arranged just before 
the Goodwood Meeting last year. Mr. Saunders-Davies had told 
me about it, chuckling at the idea of killing two birds with one 
stone—teaching the boys not to bet and pocketing the price of the 
lesson. They were going to make a little purse and put it all on 
something for the Stewards’ Cup. 

“What did your boys pick for the race?” I asked him after the 
numbers had been hoisted. 
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Xeny, confound them !”’ he replied. 

Xeny had started at 25 to 1, and the Myrtle Grove backers had 
£6 or £7 on. This, however, is an accident not likely to happen 
often, and if the arrangement continues it is not difficult to guess 
who will have the best of it in the long run. 

At present nearly a score of owners have horses under the care 
of the subject of this memoir. For one thing, they like to be asso- 
ciated with a friend, and for another they know that their animals 
could not have a more skilful and conscientious guardian. It isa 
very general hope that some day Myrtle Grove will harbour a real 
‘smasher ” who will come out and sweep the board. 


MYRTLE GROVE 
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*THE LIGHT OF A MATCH 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


WAVE upon wave in the wind, undulation on undulation, the wheat 
fields rippled their wealth. The glorious August sun heated the air 
with shimmering tenseness, baking the short grass on the wild 
lands, but urging on the feathered ears of grain to finer growth and 


proportion. Far away, like shreds of veils, faint clouds were scat- 
tered over the horizon, timidly reaching out overhead as though 
afraid of the scorching rays. The light hot wind that played along 
was laden with the smell of the grain, tainted with the green reek of 
the sloughs. 

On the top of a rise was a squatter’s home; rough and grey it 
looked in the fierce sunlight. A shed for the horses, an apology for 
a granary, a miserable coop for some chickens, completed the little 
group of buildings. Hysterically a hen cackled, announcing that 
rare thing on the North-Western prairie, a fresh egg. 

The clatter of a stool, a rush of footsteps, and Samuel King 
tumbled helter-skelter from the low fly-beset doorway. 

“ Marthy! Marthy!” he shouted, shrilly, his voice dying away 
on the instant in the burning atmosphere, ‘‘ Susan’s laid a egg fo’ 
sure this time! ” , 

Still cackling, the speckled hen retreated, he advancing eagerly 
to her nest under the stable sill. 

“IT got it, Marthy, I got it!” 

Brown, oblong, and warm it lay in his rough palm. 

“Thank ye, Susan.” He drew the sweat from his forehead with 
a quick accustomed motion. The hen perched angrily on a plough- 
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share and cackled on vociferously. Then from over in the corner of 
the yard a cock crowed its harsh tones, softened by the heat. 

“* Thankye, too, Dick,” old Sam said, gravely, and went back 
to the log house. 

“Thar, girl! a right fresh egg I got fur ye!” He placed it 
carefully on the table. 

The interior was small and neat; a bed, a table, three chairs, 
and a rusty stove were its only furnishings. Clothes dangled here 
and there from wooden pegs on the wall, worn boots peered forlornly 
from beneath the attic ladder—nothing more. She looked up at him, 
eyes tremulous and pleading. 

“It’s so hot, Sam,” she murmured, from her position by the 
crack of the north door. ‘It’s so hot!” 

‘“‘ Aye, girl; but ye must eat! Ye hain’t ate nothin’ fur two 
days!” 

She gave a quick, petulant motion. 

‘7 don’t want anything!” 

With a deep sigh the old man sat down, while the blistering 
heat grew. He looked fondly and with great pride over the vast 
acres that belonged to him ; acres that were heavy in weight, golden 
with dollars—money. 

** Aye, money,” he whispered ; ‘“‘ money ter give her everythin’ 
she wants, money ter make up ter her incause I’m old, money ter 
make her happy! An’ it’s all out thar, out thar; growin’, fillin’ ter 
twenty-five and thirty dollars an acre; an’, by God, it’s fur her! ” 

“What are you muttering about, Sam ?”’ the girl asked, tossing 
uncomfortably in the tiny breeze that came from the north-west. 

“About you, girl; allus about you; I ain’t got nawthin’ else! ” 

She stood up wearily, smoothing her rough blouse and skirt, 
throwing back the loose damp masses of hair that clung about her 
face. She was beautiful, but the great hazel eyes had something 
unanswerable in them, something that no man could fully understand. 

“It’s frightful hot, Sam,” she said, moving to him. ‘I’m 
choking—here!”’ She tore at her throat. 

‘“* Girl, girl; since yer father gi’en yer ter me as wife, I’ve loved 
ve all I knowed how. I’m only an old man, an’ a rough one, but 
I’d—lI’d—” he looked about in desperation—“1’d give up any- 
thin’ ye asked, ef et wuld make ye happy.” 

“ Dear old Sam,” she whispered, ‘‘dear old Sam. I know ye 
would give me anythin’ I wanted!” She turned from him impul- 
sively and threw herself down by the north door again. 

He jumped to his feet, the strong old figure alert and keen, his 
eyes bright, and flashing a strange gleam from beneath their shaggy 
brows. 
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“What d’ye want then? I giv’s yer money, I giv’s yer clo’es, 
I giv’s yer my old life, an’ I worships yer, girl; ain’t that enough ?” 

She looked at him steadily for a moment, while the flies buzzed 
and sang, while the heat grew in its suffocating strength. 

‘*Sammy,”’ she spoke with an effort, almost forcing the words, 
‘“‘Sammy, I’ve loved yer like a—” she hesitated—‘“ like a woman 
should ; but I’m lonely!” 

The old man looked at her; then turned away with an ineffable 
sadness in his eyes. 

“* Aye,” he muttered, ‘ she’s lonely !” 

Thus the afternoon passed in reeking, sweltering hours. 
Slowly the broiling sun sank into a scarlet west; degree by degree 
the air cooled until, with the shadows of evening, the atmosphere 
was less burning in its draught, less sweating in its grip. 

“Girl!” He crawled beside her. ‘‘ Girl!” 

“Yes, Sammy.” She woke from a welcome doze. ‘“‘ What ?”’ 

The old man fought with himself for an instant, then swallowed 
what he wanted to say. ‘‘ Ye know I loves yer, don’t ye ?”’ 

Yes,” she answered, slowly. 

‘“* Ye know I'd sell my soul fur ye; giv’ up everythin’ fur ye, ef 
ye asked it ? 

Ye-es,” more slowly. 

‘* What is’t then ye’s wantin’? ‘Tell me, girl; tell me, an’ I'll 
giv’ it yeef I can! I hain’t got much, but what’s mine’s yours, 
Honey ; what d’ye want ?”’ The old man’s voice was strong and 
clear; cracked a little with years perhaps, but ringing true. 

She lifted herself on one elbow; reached out and stroked the 
long, grey hair affectionately, kindly. 

“Sammy, I shouldn’t talk this way, I shouldn’t ; but a woman’s 
just a woman, Sammy; ye can’t always understand her ways, nor 
see the meanin’ of her words; a woman’sa cur’ous thing, Sammy! ” 
She sank back slowly into the little draught that stole in under the 
north door. 

“ Aye girl, but ye’r the only woman in the world; ye’r honest, 
ye’r squar’ to me, and I—I, by God,” he burst into deep sobs that 
disturbed the quiet, ‘‘I’m only a rough old man! ” 

His sorrow appealed to her. She smoothed his wet forehead 
tenderly, and caressed the worn, gnarled hands. 

‘“‘ Never mind, Sammy, never mind; women don’t know when 
they’re well off, they’re fools sometimes ; that’s Nature, Sammy.” 

Natur’! What’s Natur’ ?” he said, standing up. loves ye, 
and ye know it; but I’m old and cain’t go galivantin’ round ter 
dances and sich, incause all the strength I got I want ter use in 
makin’ money fur ye—out in the wheat.” He waved his thin arms 
NO. CXXVIII. VOL. xx11.— Murch 1906 
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towards the doorway through which the stars now flickered and 
gleamed. ‘‘ That’s the Natur’ I knows—the sun, rain, and frost ; 
thar ain’t no other, Marthy—is thar ?” 

Her great hazel-brown eyes opened wide in the semi-gloom. 

“Poor old Sammy,” she whispered, softly, ‘‘ poor old Sammy ; 
always the wheat!” 

Silently he went out to the stables and gravely milked their only 
cow, the warm white liquid hissing metallically in the tin pail. The 
odour of straw soothed, the smell of the animal body before him 
calmed his sorrow. 

““Sho, Bess,’—he slapped the gaunt beast playfully—“ ye’r 
gettin’ shy o’ milk; grass is p’utty stiff, ain’t it?’’ The cow looked 
at him over her shoulder and chewed her cud placidly. 

‘**That’s the only Natur’ I knows,”’ he muttered, as he went out 
into the hot night. ‘‘Onct!’—he drew himself up proudly in his 
old tattered overalls, his faded blue shirt—‘“‘ Onct, it seems as though 
I knowed somethin’ different, but I’ve clean lost it!” 

His eyes wandered over the dark landscape. Grey-black and 
far away the nearest rises in the prairie seemed; stifling the air 
came and went in his lungs; even his long grey beard dripped with 
the heat of his body. The darkness was laden with the invisible 
noises of the night ; myriads of wings hummed as insects stung and 
flew away. Out yonder coyotes yelped, their doleful voices rising 
and falling as the draught breathed and died. Gophers whistled 
sharply at the entrances of their holes, piercing the blackness with 
sounds that tingled the ear. And over it all a sky spotted with 
stars that wavered in their gleam as he looked at them. The old 
man went and lighted a candle. By its flickering yellow sheen he 
saw the girl tossing by the north door. Hurriedly he poured some 
milk into a cracked coarse china cup. 

“Here, Honey, have some o’ this.”’ 

With half-opened eyes she took it and tasted, then flung it 
from her. 

‘‘Sammy! ” she coughed; ‘‘I thought it was water.” 

He picked up the broken bits one by one and carefully threw 
them out of doors. 

** 1’ll get ye some water,” he said, quietiy, and took down a bright 
bucket that shone faintly in the candle light. 

She started up quickly. 

‘Never mind, Sammy, it isn’t worth four miles walk.” 

But he was gone, and a breathless silence came on the interior, 
broken only by the buzzing of flies and flappings of moths towards 
the candle. She settled back to her old position, gasping for a cool 
whiff of air. 
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A figure appeared in the door—tall, lithe, and strong, with 
steady blue eyes that had no furtive intention in them, even in the 
candle-light. 

‘“‘Martha!’’ The voice was low, soft. ‘‘ Martha?’”’ 

The girl sat up. ‘‘ Here, Fred,’’ she answered, quietly. 

With light steps he reached her side, blowing out the candle as 
he passed. 

“Martha!” he sought to kiss her. 

“No, lad!’’ She pushed him away resolutely. ‘‘ It can’t be.”’ 

‘“ Why, why?” the man begged, his tones vibrating with his 
great feelings. 

A silence between the two—deep silence. Then, ‘‘ Because he 
loves me, Fred; that’s enough! ” 

‘** But he doesn’t love you—he can’t—as I do!” 

““Ssssh!” she warned. ‘‘ Even if he can’t give me everything 
in the world, no one else has the right to, onless he says the word.” 

“‘T'll tell him, I’ll show him how he can’t, and he’ll under- 
stand.” 

‘“No, Fred, you mustn’t, because he’s honest in his love; 
are you?” 

She turned on him quickly. 

“You know,” he whispered, pressing her hand, “ you know 
what I have resisted for you!” Hestoodup. ‘I'll come to-night 
for your answer, Martha—to-night.” 

Silence again. 

A sultry hour and another passed on, she lying there battling 
with herself. 

‘* Here’s water, girl; fresh fom th’ river, but I’m afeared it’s a 
trifle warm !”’ 

She drank eagerly in great gulping swallows the tepid water 
that was in old Sam’s bucket. 

“It’s not bad, Sammy,” she murmured. 

“I’m glad, Honey.” 

He sat on the door sill, slowly waving a kettle cover to-and-fro 
for a breeze. The night became darker and more dark, closing in 
over the prairies in sultry heaviness. 

“TI guess I’ll turn in,” he said presently, and stretched himself 
in some blankets near the empty stove. 

‘*T’ll stay here awhile,” the girl said, and edged herself as near 
as possible to the north sill. 

His heavy breathing was the only sound, while she listened and 
waited. Hot, hot and more choking the night was, threatening a 
thunderstorm or hail. 

Sam King breathed hard because of his sorrow, because of his 
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helplessness. 'And then he slept. As though in answer to his last 
waking thoughts, he heard a careful sound. He opened his eyes, 
and, silhouetted against the star-speckled heavens of the door, saw 
two figures. Their outlines were sharp against the sky. He almost 
cried out—but held his peace. No sound came from these two 
forms ; no whisper of their meaning, but he guessed who was one of 
them. They passed out, stopped again, and one lighted a match. 
No word aloud; only the look in their eyes at each other. The 
match died out instantly. The sound of careful feet coming in the 
hut, then silence. 

Through the long hot hours he tossed and turned. ‘‘ She 
keers fur me, but she don’t love me,” he whispered, great beads of 
sweat on his brow. ‘‘And how could she ?—fool that I’ve been ; 
I’m not suited for the likes of her; ’taint nature, an’ I knows what 
she meaned this arternoon ; I knows what she meaned.”’ 

On one side the jealousy of a one-time youth urged him to 
declare his knowledge and use his power of right ; on the other the 
sense of justice to her made him helpless. He thought a long time. 
“*T’ll do it—fur her,” he whispered then. [In a little while, when 
she was quiet, he stole out bareheaded, in his coarsely-stockinged 
feet, and walked slowly along the breast-high wheat. 

“It was all fur her,” he said aloud, mournfully, letting the 
nearly ripe ears slide roughly through his fingers. Careless of his 
steps he wandered here and there through the tall growth. Stems 
cracked and broke, whole dozens of stalks were bent and crushed, 
but he walked on. Then from far in the east crept the first green- 
yellow tints of dawn. He stood still and watched the colours 
change and brighten, brighten and change, till the lower heavens 
were aglow, then ablaze, with the coming sun. 

He leaned over impulsively, and drew handfuls of the standing 
grain to his face, kissing it, rubbing it between the powerful old 
hands. 

“I’ve watched ye grow, as I hev her; I tended ye, as I hev 
her; I’d not let one wind o’ heaven hurt ye, all fur her, if I c’uld 
help it; an’ now’’—he flung away the crumbled remains, his hands 
stained green—“ now I’ve got ter giv up to Natur an’ Life, as ye’ve 
got to be cut with th’ reaper!” His head sank on his chest, the 
long beard flowing low. ‘‘ What for? Is there a God in heaven? 
What for?” He threw his arms towards the bright overhead. 

The sun burst over the horizon in a fierce glare of power, gild- 
ing the vistas of wheat, empurpling the last clouds of night that 
vanished beyond the west, glowing the air with its might. 

“Aye,” he said, facing it, so that the light shone full on his 
face, softening the outlines of his figure. ‘‘ Aye, thar’s the answer, 
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an’ it’s true—trwe, it’s Natur in all her glory. What’s laws, what’s 
anythin’ in life but Natur?’’ He went back, bathed in the fierce 
rays. When nearly at the hut he stopped again. 

The morning draught played daintily about him, rustling the 
grasses at his feet, stirring his beard and bushy eyebrows with gentle, 
caressing softness. As far as his eyes could reach were fields—acres 
—miles upon miles of gorgeous splendour of wealth. The ears of 
wheat rolled, rippled, bowed, and rolled again to the south wind, 
changing hue from brilliant yellow to shadowed green at each puff. 

“It’s all mine—mine,” he said, dully, “‘ but what’s the good? 
Money, aye; but money don’t buy all I wish I culd giv her, an’ 
money don’t buy what I want—an’ can’t have. Thar’s no room in 
life fur an old man like me. I’ve done my best, an’ ’taint good 
enough fur her; I knows it, an’ she’s right, bless her, allus she’s 
right; I’m wrong, but I’ll make it squar to her, God helpin’ me.” 

She woke as he entered. 

**Sammy ?”’ 

‘* Aye, Sammy,” he answered, softly. 

Where’ve you been so early ?”’ 

** Just seein’ that th’ grain’s all right.” 

“Fur ye, girl, it’s right an’ growin’, heapin’ money with every 
day’s sun.” 

She winced in half awakedness, shrinking from his earnest 
tones; and now he saw and was glad, for he had decided. 

‘*A bit o’ bacon ?—some gruel for breakest, girl ?”’ 

She put her hands over her eyes; they were clenched tight, 
and he saw now that he knew what to look for. With a strong 
heart he pretended that he did not see. 

“Ts it going to be hot again, Sammy?” 

He went to the door, standing in the blistering light. 

“I’m afeared so, Honey; but yon sun’’—he looked almost 
straight into its white heat—‘‘gives us money, gives us ’’—he 
stumbled in search of the word—“ life!” 

She murmured something, and dozed again while he got some 
breakfast. 

* * * * * 

The reaping was over. The crowd of men had gone, and the 
vast fields no longer rang with the whirring of steel, the harsh 
champing of toothed knives, the clattering chatter of binders. The 
year’s work was done. No hail, no frost, nothing had marred the 
success of the crop, and the old man had a long credit account at 
the bank in Brandon. He and his two men, load by load, took the 
grain to the railway elevator, and watched it disappear in the dust 
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funnels. Then it was all gone. Instead of the wavering wheat- 
heads on stalk he had money—gold, that he could draw from the 
bank, for it was his. 

As he milked one night, he drew the bank-book from his inside 
pocket. It was already chafed with the continual carrying. 

‘“‘ Six thousand dollars,” he whispered. ‘‘ Six thousand dollars! 
I’ll take two hundred ; that’ll get me far away some’ere an’ leave 
enough for her an’—him !”’ 

The same familiar cow gazed placidly at him, whisking her 
rough tail with a swi-sh—swi-sh—swi-sh that betokened annoyance 
of the flies. The next day he went, while the girl was sewing at his 
clothes, to the station. 

“Gimme a ticket fur th’ West.” 

‘““ Whereabouts ?”’ the agent asked, noting this face more than 
the others that passed his little window. 

*‘ As far as the line goes,” King answered, slowly. 

The sound of tearing paper, the dull clack-click of a hand- 
stamp, then— 

“Here ye are; all the way through British Columbia to the 
Pacific, $60°50!” 

The old man paid his money unseeing, and turned away. 

“Good for ten days only,” the agent called after him. 

For nine of these days he worked about the house, cleaning up, 
straightening the farm implements, getting everything right, That 
night, when the girl was asleep in the cold of the September frost, 
he went out, and paced the deserted fields, his feet crunching softly 
on the crust of the newearth. Glittering eerily, like distant winking 
eyes, the stars shone on him, and he watched the flashing comets 
trail their short sparkling course. The darkness was intensely 
silent ; not even a breath of wind disturbed the absolute peace. 

“I’m goin’ termorrow,” he said aloud, “ goin’ so’s she kin live. 
Girl, ef ye only knowed how I loves yer! Honey——” His voice 
broke and quavered. ‘But I’m old, old, old—an’ done! Great 
God,’’—he flung his arms wide—‘“‘I loves her with a young heart, 
but I cain’t show it. I’m too fond o’ makin’ money on th’ land! 
What I kin do is to giv’ her all I hev’—an’ go; an’ I’m agoin’. 
Fred’s a good lad, clean an’ honest; an’ since she loves /im, since 
that’s Life, I kin only show my love by this.” He drew in great 
breaths of the night chill, and it strengthened him. 

* * * * * 

“* Come over to the station this mornin’, Honey; I got business 
thar,” he said, at breakfast. 

She wondered then why he had on his best clothes, patched 
and worn as they were—but his best. 
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“Yes, Sammy, I’d like the drive, I think.” She kissed him. 
‘Nothing wrong? 

‘“No,” he answered, steadily, ‘‘ nuthin 

By a coincidence (that she did not know) Fred Halson joined 
them, riding his new cayuse, a pretty beast, full of life and deviltry. 

‘* Whar ye bound, Sam ?” he called gaily, looking at the girl. 

‘** Over to th’ station, lad; come along.” 

Once there, he fastened the team securely to a fence-post. 

*‘T’ll go to the store, Sammy,” she said; ‘‘ wait for me.” 

** No, don’t, girl; I may want ye.” 

She was surprised ; but stayed willingly. 

“Sam,” Fred shouted. 

“What?” 

“If thar’s anythin’ for me on th’ express, take it home, will ye ? 

got to go ’cross the road.”” He started away. 

“Fred!” 

The young man stopped at the unusual command in the voice. 

** Wait a minute, will ye? Train ‘ll be here p’utty soon, an’ I 
may need ye.” 

“Oh, all right, Sam ; sure, ef I kin be of any use.” 

They walked up on the long platform together. The old man 
contrived to leave the girl and the other, while he went along the 
raised boards, his eyes focussing themselves on the long distance, 
to a certain roll in the cold prairie where he knew was his home. 
The skies were overcast and grey, chilling and repulsive. No faint 
gleam of sunlight warmed his body, no ray of happiness soothed the 
agony in his heart. 

‘‘For th’ last time I look on ye, my lands—hers and his’n 
now. But I’m content, incause she’ll be happy!” 

To-ot—to-ot toot—toot. Far away yet, from the east, but 
plainly discernible, came the whistling of the express; and as he 
watched towards the sound he saw a thread of black rising over the 
prairie; furling, folding, and dwindling away. 

‘*She’s comen’,”’ he whispered, and turned swiftly to the two 
that waited side by side. 

“You're sick, Sammy,” she said, quickly, fearfully, seeing his 
haggard face and eyes dulled. 

*T wants ter speak ter ye a minute.” 

She walked with him, the young man waiting. 

‘* Thar’s no use ’—he coughed a moment as the rushing sound 
of iron wheels came to them—‘‘thar’s no use in tryin’ ter pretend 
a girl like you can love a rough old man like me.” 

‘Sammy!’ she gasped, and stared in bewilderment. 
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‘‘Thar’s no good in it, girl; here—” he pulled out his bank 
book, and some papers—“ here’s your credit—now at th’ bank, an’ 
here’s the deeds o’ th’ land!’’ He forced them into her hands, 
hurrying on—‘‘ I’m goin’, Honey, goin’ out of your life, that I hain’t 
no right to ruin.” 

She tried to interrupt. 

“You've been squar’ to th’ old man, an’ he kin appreciate 
THAT!”’ His words were drowned by the roar and rumble of the 
long train as it came slowly to a standstill beside them. 

“Sammy!” she said, dully, the heroic thing he was duing for 
her numbing her mind. 

He looked into her eyes for an instant, the whole of his great 
love twisting his face as though in pain. 

“And me, Sammy ? Without you——” She stopped, his sacrifice 
glaring into her soul. All his kindness and rough tenderness, all 
his little pathetic ways, all his honour and thoughtfulness, rushed 
past, and, woman-like, she weighed what she was losing, and what 
she might have in the future—torn between the two. ‘‘ Why, 
Sammy? Why? Poor old Sammy!” she gasped, seeing the clinched 
jaws, the muscles working spasmodically in his face. 

**Incause *"—-he spoke almost fiercely—‘‘I saw it all by th’ 
light o’ a match.” 

She was silent, knowing then that e knew. He took her by 
the hand, dragged her through the crowd of tourists, passengers, 
immigrants, that thronged the station, to where the other stood. 

‘Fred, lad; ye’r honest, an’ ye loves Marthy as a man should, 
don’t ye?” 

The other was amazed, dumb almost. 

‘*T do!” he answered, before he had time to think. 

** All aboard—all ’board !” 

*T trusts her to ye, lad, fur she loves ye, an’ kin show it now, 
incause I gives my consent, an’”’—he coughed again harshly—‘‘ my 
blessin’. Look arter her well, lad, as I hev’; an’ read this when 
I’m gone!”’ He gave him a sheet of paper, and sprang away. 

Slowly the great wheels revolved to the spurting chug-chug 
of the engine. White-jacketed porters closed the vestibules of the 
Pullmans. Gradually, then faster and faster, the long cars moved 
away ; the two gripping each other’s hands convulsively, tears stream- 
ing down her face. No sign of old Sam King. Thetwo watched the 
express fade away to a blur in the west. She turned on him then. 

** Are you a man like him, Fred? ” 

He looked into her eyes. 

‘‘He is a man,”’ he whispered. ‘‘I can only try to love ye as 
he did!” 
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“You'll have to try hard!” she answered, softly. 

For an instant then a single ray of yellow sunlight forced its 
way through the grey clouds, and hesitated weakly on the two; it 
was gone. 

‘*Sammy”’—she waved her hand to the westward, along the 
unsympathetic cold lines of steel—‘‘ ye didn’t kiss me good-bye,” 
and the tears rolled faster. 

‘“* No, he didn’t,” the man whispered; ‘‘ but I’ll watch over ye! 
I don’t love the grain most !” 

He opened the paper, and his face became soft with a deep glow 
of feeling. 

Read thet, dear !”’ 

She could distinguish the words but slowly for her tears. 


“ye an fred kin marry in tou weks I’l be out o’ th wurld 
then ye’l be hapy i gues an ets ryght ye shuld incaus ye an 
him hev bin squar in this thing i aint jelous i m hapy fur it 

Jovinle 


” 


SAM. 
For a moment both were silent, looking to the west. 


‘‘He didn’t love the grain most after all,’’ Fred whispered, 
sadly. 


‘“T don’t think he did,” she answered, and turned away. 
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THE YORK AND AINSTY AT ALDBOROUGH 


SOME GREAT HUNTS 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THERE has been a good deal of discussion during the last few months 
in the sporting papers and magazines on foxes and fox-hunting. ‘‘ Do 
foxes run as well as they did formerly ?” and ‘‘Is hunting as fine 
a sport as it once was?” have been the much debated questions. 
This has been a grand opportunity for the /audatores temports acti, and 
they have not missed it. They are a hardy race who have flourished 
exceedingly from the days of Horace, and probably for many centuries 
before the time of that witty poet and man of the world. 

Only the other day I picked up a volume of the Shorting 
Magazine over a hundred years old, in which one of them sang a 
truly mournful jeremiad on the decadence of both sport and the 
English thoroughbred horse. There is also the other school who hold 
that there never was such a time as the present, and it is not easy 
to find the truth and hold the balance evenly between the two. 

I have kept a hunting diary for twenty-two years, which now 
contains the records of over a thousand days’ sport, and it occurred 
to me that it might be of interest to give an account of some of the 
best runs I have seen. 
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A great many fox-hunters keep no diary; and as it is a happy 
trait in most men’s characters to remember the good times that are 
past, and to forget the evil ones, I have no doubt that many people 
honestly think the sport was better years ago, simply because they 
remember the fine runs they enjoyed, and forget all about the dis- 
appointing days they suffered. As far as my own experience goes 
the sport is every bit as good now as ever it was, and I think the 
records of last year, 1905 (I am writing these notes in January), will 
compare favourably with those of any other year in the annals of 
the hounds which I have the good fortune to follow. 

Some countries have been much cut up by the increase of rail- 
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ways and the growth of towns, but others have been immensely 
improved during the last forty years, owing to the large amount of 
arable land which has been turned down into grass since the fall in 
the price of wheat made ploughing unremunerative. 

Lord Middleton’s country in the East Riding of Yorkshire is a 
fine, wild, sporting district, sparsely inhabited, and with few rail- 
ways, consequently well adapted to long straight hunts; and I think 
his dog hounds were the best I have ever seen in sticking to a fox. 
Their grim determination and perseverance would not be denied, 
and the way they broke up a fox after they had killed him was some- 
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thing to remember. I hunted a good deal with them about twelve 
years ago, and came in for some very fine runs. 

21 December 1889.—Hounds had just killed their fox after a 
good forty minutes in a ring from Stittenham Wood, when a fox 
jumped up in the open close to Foston. We got a good start with 
him and pushed him at a rare pace through Bulmer Hag and into 
Castle Howard Park, right through this huge park, across the valley 
which lies to the north of it, over Connisthorpe Banks, down into the 
valley of the Rye; we got a view of him as he crossed the Malton 
and Gilling Railway, near Amotherby Station, and killed him half 
a mile further on. This was about the straightest-running fox 
I have ever seen; the point was some nine miles, and he hardly 
deviated one hundred yards from a straight line during his whole 
journey ; the pace was good throughout, and the time 1 hr. 15 min. 

Seven years later, almost to a day, on g December 1896, I saw 
an even finer hunt in the very same district. After a wet and stormy 
night the weather improved at about Io a.m. It was quite fine 
when hounds were thrown into Foston Covert, and at the same instant 
a hallo from the first whip proclaimed that the good fox was away. 
There was a screaming scent, and hounds fairly flew for twenty 
minutes over a lovely line of country till they were brought up by 
the wall of Castle Howard Park. The fox had run along the top of it, 
and it was some five or six minutes before Grant hit off his line. 
Hounds went on again at a good hunting pace right through the 
park, past Hildenly and Swinton Grange, almost to Amotherby 
Station (our furthest point), then left-handed in a big ring through 
part of Castle Howard Park almost to Bulmer village, where they 
ran right up to him and killed him in the open. Point eight miles, 
distance as hounds ran about sixteen miles, time I hr. 50 min. 
The first twenty minutes was a brilliant gallop, and the rest of the 
run a very fine hunt : with the exception of the time when the fox 
ran along the park wall there was no check worth mentioning. 

I have said what demons these hounds were at breaking up a 
fox. Now little Grant had a habit, when he had killed his fox after 
a good hunt, of standing with his foot on the dead fox while his 
grand dog hounds bayed round him till you could have heard them 
five miles off. On this occasion we had a rare chorus for about ten 
minutes, and when Grant picked the fox up to throw it to them 
they made a dash forward, his foot slipped, and down he went in 
the middle of them. I really thought we should never see any- 
thing more of him, except, perhaps, his cap and his spurs; but he 
managed to roll out of the scrimmage, and but for being very dirty 
was none the worse, though it looked awkward for a second or two. 

Another capital hunt took place on 5 February 1890. Found 
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in Brockfield Covert, which is just four miles from York. The fox 
made straight for the city, and ran right into the houses of Oswald- 
kirk, a suburb of York, a most peculiar line for him to take, as there 
is no covert in that direction. He skirted round the walls and 
crossed the Low Moor just behind the cavalry barracks. Leaving 
Heslington on his left, he ran the whole length of the Tilmire and got 
into the Wheldrake Woods. 

In spite of fresh foxes being afoot, hounds drove him through 
these large coverts into the open again on the far side, and running 
well for another mile or so killed him in the churchyard of Elvington 
village, which is six miles from York. This was another very 
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straight run, the point being eight miles. Hounds ran a great pace 
for the first four miles over a stiff line of country with no gaps, and 
when they checked almost under the shadow of the minster it was 
surprising how few people realised where they were. 

The York and Ainsty joins Lord Middleton’s country. Mr. 
Lycett Green, who is in the twentieth year of his mastership, has 
shown his followers some rare good hunts. 

20 December 1897 was a memorable day. Found in Cold- 
stream Whin, and ran very hard to New Parks, then on through 
Huby Burn and Hawk Hills, past Easingwold village, to Peep-o’-day 
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fox-covert, where he got to ground in the main earth. Point eight 
miles, time 1} hrs. Drew Stillington Whin and found another good 
fox, who took us by Crayke village to Spillar Wood and on through 
Dalby Bush and Wiganthorpe to the Hovingham Woods, where the 
fox again found safety below ground—very hard luck on the hounds, 
but as we were several miles in Lord Middleton’s country the earths 
were, of course, open. Point over seven miles. Hounds had run 
well for about I hr. 20 min. over a rough and trying country 

Another very good hunt took place on 15 January 1898, from 
Sessay Wood by Thormanby, Carlton Husthwaite, and Coxwold to 
Wass Bank, where we killed him on the edge of the Hambledon 
grouse moors, a seven-mile point over a lovely line of country, about 
twelve miles as hounds ran; time, I hr. 10 min. 

Many a memorable hunt have the York and Ainsty had with 
these stout moorland foxes, who come down into the low country 
about the new year seeking a mate. Unless it is a very good scent- 
ing day, it is long odds on them against the hounds, for if once they 
get among the crags and rocks of the moors it is almost impossible 
to catch them before they find some stronghold where they are 
quite safe from hounds, terriers, or spades. More than once also 
have I reached the top of these banks—they are so steep you 
can only get up them here and there—to find the moors covered 
with snow and ice when there had not been a trace of either in the 
vale below. a 

The best fox whose acquaintance I have ever had the luck 
to make lived ina little patch of wild gorse on the banks of the 
River Maigue in co. Limerick. We found him first on the after- 
noon of 22 January 1894, and to my dying day I shall never forget 
the glorious gallop he led us for some nine miles over a perfect line 
of country. The going was of the very best; and the pace tremendous. 
Without a check, and with only a breather of two or three minutes 
when hounds were pushing their way through the small gorse 
covert of Lisdowan, he led us on till he found well-deserved safety 
in the main earth of Garryfine Covert, which he reached some two 
hundred yards in front of the leading hounds. 

He was at home again on 1g February, and again gave a great 
run past Croom Gorse to Kilmacow Cross Roads, about seven miles, 
at a capital pace; then darkness put an end to the hunt. Once 
more was he found, early the following season; but he was not so 
highly tried, scent was only fair, and after a good long hunt, in which 
he was always having the best of it, he beat hounds again by the 
simple expedient of running them out of scent. In vain was he 
sought again; he had changed his quarters; perhaps he thought 
there was luck in odd numbers. 
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The finest run I have ever seen took place on 26 December 
1902. The Cottesmore Hounds met in Oakham. The first draw 
was Oakham Pastures, two small coverts about a mile south west of 
the town. Hounds were hardly in before the fox was away. 
They got a good start, and at once settled down to run at 
a great pace across the valley, leaving Brook village on the right, 
and Martinsthorpe on the left, almost to the Manton Brook; this 
they did not cross, but bore right-handed, and it looked for a 
time as if Prior’s Coppice was his point, but he left it about two 
fields to his right, and crossing the valley between Leigh Lodge and 
Cole’s Lodge made straight for Launde Park Wood. It then seemed 
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a certainty that he would enter this stronghold of foxes, but when 
some quarter of a mile from it hounds swung sharp to the left, and 
racing over the Hog’s Back passed the Quakers Spinneys, and cross- 
ing the Leicester and Uppingham road, plunged into Wardley Wood, 
another grand wood always full of foxes. Here one expected a rest 
after forty minutes at top speed over a grand line of country, but 
not fora moment did the pace slacken till, after leaving Upping- 
ham to the left and the Stoke End Woods to the right, we reached 
the valley of the Welland and a check occurred. For the next 
ten minutes hounds could only travel slowly, but a hallo forward 
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near Thorpe-by-Water got us on better terms again, and they 
ran on down the water meadows close to the river till they came to 
Harringworth and crossed under the big Midland Railway viaduct. 
He now left the valley and made up for Barroden Heath, where some 
cold ploughs again brought hounds to their noses; but they stuck to 
him, and getting on to grass again drove along well across Luffenham 
Heath into the coverts which lie at the east end of it. This was a 
very ticklish time, as there were fresh foxes afoot ; but all went well, 
and after five minutes or so our dead-beat fox left the covert and 
staggered on almost to Tixover Grange, where hounds running into 
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view killed him in the road along which he had run for the last 300 
yards. From Oakham Pastures to Tixover Grange is nine miles as 
the crow flies, but as the run was roughly speaking three parts of a 
circle, the distance travelled was between two and three times as 
great. After very careful measurement on the map I cannot make 
out that fox and hounds ran less than twenty-three miles. The time 
was 2¢hrs. For the first forty minutes both pace and country were 
the very best. Some of us, including the Master and the huntsman, 
were lucky enough to get our second horses at Harringworth. By 
making straight through Uppingham they had practically ridden 
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the diameter of the circle while we were doing the arc, and had saved 
some six or eight miles. I can hardly believe that we ran the same 
fox all through, for the pace and country we travelled in the first 
forty minutes was enough to kill ninety-nine out of a hundred 
foxes; it seems to me probable than our original fox ran on into 
Launde Park Wood, and that it was a fresh one that took hounds 
sharp to the left for Wardley and the remaining two-thirds of this 
wonderful run. 

In addition to a lot of other excellent sport, the Cottesmore 
have brought off two first-class runs this season. On 5 December 
they found a fox in Skeffington Wood, and pointing for Tilton 
village they ran him as far as the osier beds, then turning. left- 
handed they ran to Knowsley; again bearing to the left the next 
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point was Keythorpe Wood, and holding straight on they crossed 
the Leicester and Uppingham road at Finchley Bridge. Leaving 
the big woodlands of Loddington and Launde well to the left they 
crossed the Hog’s Back and the valley beyond near Cole’s Lodge, 
and killed their fox handsomely in the open, on the high ground 
about half-way between Prior’s Coppice and Owston Wood. Unlike 
most great hunts, the latter part of this run was much the fastest, 
and hounds cannot have covered less than sixteen miles. 

On Tuesday, 23 January, after a very frosty morning which 
caused the meet at Loddington to be postponed till twelve o’clock, 
hounds reached Prior’s Coppice about 2 p.m. Two foxes were soon 
away; for a few minutes the chase lay in the direction of Braunston 
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village, but then bore left-handed by Haycock’s Spinneys and over 
the ridge into the valley at Cole’s Lodge. Hounds ran well along 
the brook to Leigh Lodge, where they were at fault, but a hallo 
on the Hog’s Back soon put them right, and from there to the finish 
they never checked. Right well they ran towards Belton, then 
left-handed past the Quakers almost to Wardley Wood, and on by 
Ayston to Preston down into the valley and across the brook, over 
the great Martinsthorpe Pasture, where we got a view of him as he 
crossed the skyline; then bearing to the right he recrossed the 
ridge between Manton Gorse and the village, and almost reached 
Wing. Something must have headed him here, for he turned short 
back, and passing the station almost retraced his steps to the brook, 
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where he lay down, and at one moment hounds were all round 
him. He was not done, however, and by a supreme effort reached 
the gorse a few fields further on. Unfortunately for him there was 
no fresh fox to come to his aid, and after knocking him about in 
covert with a tremendous cry for a few minutes, hounds forced him 
into the open, and killed him close to the village about half a mile 
from the covert. A most delightful hunt over a perfect riding 
country; time, about one and a half hours ; distance as hounds ran, 
fourteen miles. 

Like everything else, both foxhounds and fox-hunting have 
probably changed a good deal in the last hundred years. From all 
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one can gather, and from the evidence of contemporary paintings, 
the foxhound of the present day is both stronger and faster, and 
hunts with more dash and drive, than his ancestor, and will therefore 
kill his fox considerably quicker on a good scenting day ; but on the 
other hand he has not so fine a scent and is not so good at line 
hunting, so cannot stick to him as long on a bad scenting day. 
These alterations in the foxhound are due to artificial selection and 
breeding, and to the striving of most Masters to attain a type of 
great beauty and of great speed and staying powers, all of which 
the modern high-class foxhound most undoubtedly possesses. 

These aims and objects have been greatly encouraged by the 
Peterborough Hound Show, where make and shape is, of course, 
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everything, and no notice can be taken of hunting qualities. I had 
a very interesting conversation a few months ago with a friend who 
now hunts the wild boar in the forests of Central France with a pack 
of English foxhounds. 

He told me that the French hound was very like the English 
hound of a hundred or more years ago, that he had a splendid 
nose and was a wonderful line hunter, but that the superior size, 
courage, and drive of the modern English hound made him an 
infinitely better animal for the very rough work of boar-hunting. 

The fox being a wild animal and only affected by the laws of 
nature, is probably no better and no worse than he was a hundred or 
a thousand years ago; he is, however, subject to circumstances, 
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and where he has a nice comfortable billet with plenty to eat and 
is seldom disturbed, he is apt to put on a good deal too much 
weight, and to be in no condition to afford a fine run. The foxes 
of the Wardley, Stoke End, and Allexton district are notoriously 
difficult to kill; there are plenty of them, and they are hunted 
almost every Saturday by either the Cottesmore or Mr. Fernie’s 
Hounds, so they are as fit as Grand National horses, and take a 
terrible amount of catch’): 

Whether the sport vas good as, or better than, it once was 
it is impossible to prov . cutile to argue; let us rather, all of us 
who love it, do our best : nelp it and keep it at the highest possible 
standard. 
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THIS AMAZING INDIA 


BY D. S. SKELTON, R.A.M.C. 


ONCE upon a time the Motor Union of Western India promoted a 


Reliability Trial for touring cars from Delhi to Bombay. This event 
came off between 26th December, 1904, and 2nd January, 1905. 
Strangely enough (at first sight) it attracted far more than local 
interest, inasmuch as entries were forthcoming not only from all 
parts of India, from the Punjab, from the Calcutta side, from 
Southern India and Ceylon, but also from Europe. Apart alto- 
gether from the value of the prizes, which was by no means incon- 
siderable, it appears that Western manufacturers were at last in some 
degree alive to the possibilities of the Indian trade. In fact, out 
of thirty-four entries no fewer than twelve came from Europe. 
Now, whatever else the results of these motor trials showed, apart 
from all the squabbling and bickering that followed the award, they 
taught the fact, and brought it home to every motor man who 
participated, that here was a new land for himself and his machine, 
in which to besport themselves. It taught us, that all other func- 
tions of a motor-life being fulfilled, there remained one purpose, one 
object yet in view—“ the exploration of this amazing” India. 

My good fortune led me to enter my Wolseley, brought me to 
Delhi for the start, and to Bombay for the finish. No matter what 
troubles and worry and bother I met with on that thousand miles of 
road, I shall never forget and never regret any of my experiences. 
Last year, in this magazine, I was permitted to detail a motor tour 
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in Ceylon, and in the summary to that article I recommended the 
jaded European motorist to bring himself and his car and explore 
some of the relatively little known parts of that ‘‘ Pearl of the 
East.’ Now our little island is almost crowded with motors of 
all sizes, one or two owners of which have confessed to me that 
they were first attracted to this beauty-spot by the photographs that 
accompanied my plea for their presence. Hence, if in the course 
of the few following notes on the Indian road I can impress on 
European owners the immediate desirability of transferring them- 
selves, bag, baggage, and car, to the ‘‘ Shiny,” I shall die my motor 
death in peace, feeling that I have done my duty to my fellow 
automobilists. I would urge them to come over to ‘‘that new land 
which is the old,” instead of fooling away their time down on the 
Riviera or other places where folk congregate in wintry weather. 
* * * * * 

Smoke the pipe of peace or the weed of satisfaction, all you 
unfortunates in England. Imagine for a while that there is the 
usual thick fog outside, in the motor house the water in your engine 
is freezing, and to-morrow you will find your cylinder heads cracked. 
Or think of yourself driving over the usual wretched, greasy road, 
with the rain coming down in torrents, as it only can in England. 
Imagine yourself suddenly pulled up, when travelling at your usual 
speed of say nineteen and a half miles an hour, by an irate officer of 
the law, and see yourself a few days later mulcted in heavy fines, 
your licence endorsed for the last time, and your motor career ended 
fora long period. Then, as the master changed the scene when 
he took his audience such a short distance as to France, what 
time King Henry V. invaded that fair land— 

. with imagin’d wing our swift scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought... . 
Play with your fancies : and in them behold 
yourself at Delhi on Christmas Day. 

You will get up with the sun—that is to say, at about seven 
o’clock—and you will have to help to prepare the car; you may even 
have to polish the brasswork, for unless you are early in this open 
garage you will find all the coolies already engaged elsewhere on the 
score or more of motors that have arrived for the trials. There is 
hoar frost on the ground and it is mighty cold, but the sky is as 
blue as the Mediterranean, and the air has all that crispness that is 
so characteristic of Northern India in the cold weather ; so you must 
stamp about and swing your arms or work hard if you are going to 
keep warm. By-and-by you can have breakfast before a blazing 
wood fire, and after that I will take you out in a small car through 
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the bazaar to seethe sights. First we will spin along the “‘ Ridge,” 
and get a bird’s-eye view of all the city with its minarets and towers 
glistening in the sunshine. Note especially the golden cross on the 
little English church. Famous it is, you remember, because the 
mutineers never got the range of it, try as they would. Afar off you 
see the Jumma River, with its broad bed spanned by a thread, which 
you shall know later is the bridge. Look the other side, that is 
where the Durbar Camp was pitched, and away to the right is the 
Viceroy’s house ; but that was a poor show compared with the Motor 
Durbar of 1904-5. Now, along to the right, past the Tower and the 
Club, we will go into the town, escaping the big red Fiat car by a 
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paint’s thickness as she comes humming under the Cashmere Gate. 
Next I will take you into the bazaars, where the big cars cannot go, 
along the crowded Chandi Chowk, and up to the Jumma Musjik; 
but after exploring the latter you will agree with me there are finer 
mosques in the world. You will, perhaps, remember the little mosque 
at Sidi Okba, the one Domini loved so well far away out in the 
‘Garden of Allah.” How much more impressive was that age- 
stricken little House of God! Whilst for sheer size there is the big 
mosque at Damascus, with the three towers, all ready for the descent 
of the Prophet and his party. No, we will leave the Jumma Musjik : 
it is too white and glaring; we will drop down to the Fort. This of 
course is impressive, if only on account of its frowning walls ; but, 
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all the same, one feels rather sorry for the poor devils who have to 
live in it in the hot weather, for Delhi then is nearer the other place 
than to Paradise. 

But all this time I am forgetting the road, which is what we 
came out for to see. So this Christmas afternoon we will accept an 
invitation and ride in Mr. S. F. Edge’s big Napier, leaving behind 
our snorting little Bazaar car ready for its run to-morrow, for as you 
say— 

Fetid and foul are the city streets, 


O, let me once more feel 
The ample wind in my shoulder parts. 


Here, then, is an opportunity, for the genial driver of this great green 
monster tells me he wants to give his machine a final run, just to 
ease her valves and loosen her sticky parts. Goggles, all the warm 
clothes you have got, rugs, and a stop-watch will be all we shall 
want. In this land, at this time, there will be no other road users 
and no other road interests, as there are no suburban villas round 
this town ; and not only that, but the word has gone forth that for a 
while the “ fire-car” rules the road, so speed and dust will incon- 
venience no one but ourselves. Out over the Jumma Bridge and 
on to the Agra road, there in front of you lie some 140 miles of dead 
straight and level road. Two cars can pass each other easily, and 
perhaps ata pinch even three, and in addition at the side is a further 
soft bit of road, where the tender-footed camel treks along. On 
either side the road is bordered with trees, tamarind and acacia, 
and beyond them the cotton fields. Those who have tramped along 
those roads with marching troops will tell of the monotony of the 
scene where field and sky meet and never an object breaks in on the 
evenness of the view. A brazen sky, too, it seems under those con- 
ditions; but now we see that country from the point of view of fifty 
miles done in the hour, instead of about three, and the outlook is not 
thesame. Then, from the snugness of your car you can say to those 
who hate the eternity of the Indian road— 


Let the valley lanes seem good to those 
Who love a guarded way ; 
The place of my soul is the wind-scoured down, 
Where the red sun burns all day. 
And O, the road, the gallant road, 
Let me follow and touch my friend— 
The great green snake of turf that glides 
With never a coil nor bend. 


And then this Northern Indian air—how it whips the blood, and 
puckers the skin, and makes the whole body tingle with exhilaration ! 
To one who lives at a constant day-and-night temperature of about 
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eighty this means life, fresh life; for, as Byron says, though he little 
knew at the time, 

And there is nothing gives a man such spirit, 

Leavening his blood as cayenne does a curry, 

As going at full speed. 

“Are you ready to take the mile?” shouts the driver; “‘ you 
shall see what she can do,” and so he lets her out in a way not 
permitted, perhaps, since she won her owner the cup in the Paris- 
Vienna Gordon Bennett Race. Oh, it does not matter what the stop- 
watch showed, it was a minute and a bit for every mile. ‘‘ Haven't 
had the clutch in properly yet,” shouted the driver as he slowed up 
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to a camel-cart half a mile away, “‘too much traffic.” Still, 

miles an hour or thereabouts means speed. Henley knew a little 
about speed, but he ought to have experienced it on an Indian road, 
then we could have understood his lines in ‘‘ The Song of Speed ”’ :— 


Speed and the range of God’s skies, 
Distances, changes, surprises ; 
Speed, and the hug of God’s winds, 
And the play of God’s airs ; 
Beautiful, whimsical, wonderful, 
Clear, fierce, and clean, 

With a thrust at the throat, 

And a rush at the nostrils. 
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And then home again, with a last rush through the Indian twi- 
light to get in before dark, a real Christmas dinner, a game of 
Bridge over the Yule log blazing high up the big stone chimney, 
and so to bed. 

Boxing Day saw some thirty odd cars start out on the road 
that we travelled over yesterday. In three or four hours you arrive 
in Agra, 140 miles away; that is to say if you are lucky enough to 
be in the big Napier. If you come with me in ‘“ Ambrosine”’ 
you will take longer, but you will get there all the same. In 
either case you will go and see the Taj, more especially as for 
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that particular night a full moon had been ordered by the ever- 
thoughtful secretary. After pondering awhile in the dear old garden 
over this—the most marvellous monument to a woman that the 
world has ever seen—you can come back and tell me that it is very, 
very beautiful; more beautiful than the alabaster models of it they 
sell for a few annas, and I shall believe you. But before you turn in 
that night, I would have you note that this day you have motored 
over a road as splendid as any Route Nationale you have ever seen. 
At distances of about every three hundred yards stood a policeman, 
armed with his grandfather’s sword or his great-uncle’s ancient 
musket. Never a pi-dog nor any obstacle did you meet on that 
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stretch of road. It was a mighty bwnderbast, and in no other 
country in the world would such a bunderbast be possible. 

After Agra, the southern road leads to Gwalior—that strong- 
hold set on a hill—isolated, overawing, frowning on the country 
of the plain. Here regal hospitality will be shown you by the 
Maharajah Scindia, and you will be a royal guest. But what of the 
road? Its character has changed since we left Agra. It is red 
sandstone now, but its surface is still like a billiard table; it is as 
straight as ever, and it leads due south. On either side the country 
is seared and serrated; mostly it is a desert land, and no one would 
desire to be lost in it, for then there could not even be a mirage to 
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cheer the forlorn one and urge him on to new exertions. But the 
road goes relentlessly through it all, over hills and down to broad 
rivers that are crossed by special ferries or bridges of boats. For 
this time only the bunderbast has had them covered axle deep in 
rushes, and going across one of these strange bridges, with the boats 
swaying about in the stream under the unaccustomed strain, makes 
one feel sure that some connection will part, and that self and car 
will end up in the river. 

And so you will go over yet another 700 miles of this road that 
keeps the sun always in your face. In the evening-time you shall think 
over it, and at the end you will have difficulty in recalling the names 
of the places you have passed through. After Gwalior it was Goona, 
in the shikar country, and on this stretch it was that the panther 
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walked across the road right in front of us; then Maksi, which is 
so insignificant a place as to be hardly worth marking on the map— 
yet all that day we kept on passing ruined temples and ancient forts, 
but there was neither time nor opportunity to stop. You only make 
a mental vow to return one day with camera and sketch-book. 

Up to now we had always managed to fetch up at night at some 
station on the line, and thither would proceed our special train, in 
which we ate and slept. Here again everything had been thought 
out, and in the most desert places we were surrounded with luxuries, 
even down to such a thing as a Pianola! But one night we came to 
a place that was fifty miles from the railway, and here arrangements 
had been made for us to camp. Of course for a good many of the 
English competitors it was an experience to be under canvas. But 
now they must be envious of Indian camp life. The site selected 
was excellent, perched high up on the river banks, and the Nerbudda 
river bed was quite half a mile broad. It reminded me of the 
jungle home of Diana Barrington, and I almost looked for her 
tame panther to come and rub its nose up against my leg. After 
that on through Dhulia and down one lot of Ghauts, and over 
another lot to Igatpuri, a pretty little hill station 2,000 feet up; 
then down more Ghauts to the Kalyan ferry, two cars crossing it at 
a time. It took an hour altogether to get over. Now there are 
only forty miles in front of you to Bombay, and then behind you lie 
883 miles of an Indian road. From Comorin to the Himalayas, if 
you span it on the schoolroom map, is about 1,400 miles; so now 
you may say that you have come well over half-across India, and 
what is more you have seen it, and seen it intimately. Did you 
know your amazing England before the advent of the motor-car 
taught you the exploration of it? Shall you not know your India as 
well ? 

What impressions crowd into the mental picture as you go over 
this wonderful journey again! At first it does not seem possible to 
sort or sift them in any orderly manner. There exists but a mass 
of confused impressions, a mental chaos, that only the wearing of 
time will regulate and put in place. Surge up in the memory 
impressions of a vast country—mile after mile of it—visions of 
mountain scenery, wild, weird, rugged, stage-like in the sharpness 
of its definition against the Indian sky. Follow thoughts of folk 
one passed at speed, picturesque, untamed, in the outer reaches of 
civilisation ; varied again by memories of troops on the march, of 
guns rolling along, of columns of wagons following; thoughts of a 
mad rush over the cantonment road of a big military station with the 
cheering soldiers all under the impression that it was a speed race; 
these jostle with recollections of the evening chaff over the humours 
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of the day’s run. How, call him Jones, having lost his topee, wore a 
white turban, and was presented everywhere as the Rajah of Bhong, 
in answer to the many queries as to who the white Maharajah 
Sahib was. What potentate is better known now from Indore to 
Bombay than the genial and sedate owner of the New Orleans car, 
who all unseeking had this honour thrust upon him? Then one 
day the ‘‘ traction-engine,” as we called the slow but sure Beaufort, 
was discovered going downhill on the second speed, her owner 
having got bitten with a sudden mania for pace. How just as we 
would be turning in, the Alldays, and the ‘ Allnight,” as we called 
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the little Lenoir, would come romping in. Yes, on that journey 
pleasures were frequent, pain was rare. Laugh, and we all laughed; 
weep or break down, and you wept alone, but someone came back to 
fetch the unfortunate one. 

Now what of the future of the motor in India? In my opinion 
it has a great future, the big car and the small one. The rich man 
with his big car has all India waiting for him. In a couple of 
months he can tour thousands of miles over the country. He can 
land at Bombay; from there to Calcutta he will find a trunk road 
1,200 miles long ; or if he does not like that, he can first go south tc 
Bangalore and then rejoin the trunk road. From Calcutta he can 
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go north and west up to Peshawar by that road of roads, the 
“Grand Trunk.” Fifteen hundred miles or more of this is there 
along the valley of the Ganges, taking in Benares, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, and other historic places. Then back to Bombay by the 
route that I have tried to tell about. He can make 5,000 miles out of 
a tour of this description. Steevens saw India in a month and wrote 
a readable book about it: the motor man could do the same if he 
wanted to, only he could see a great deal more, and could fill a 
library full of his impressions. Al! you want to carry in India is 
your food and your bedding. There are dak bungalows at intervals 
of fifteen or twenty miles along all the trunk roads, and with a little 
warning they can provide the traveller with the wherewithal to keep 
body and soul together in the way of food. Anything out of the 
way must be carried. The petrol difficulty is overcome by having 
an extra big tank with exhaust pressure feed. For instance, I under- 
stand that the Fiat cars will carry fuel enough for a 500-mile run. 
There are dépéts now all over India where petrol can be got. 
Petrol costs in Bombay Rs. 1.8 (about 2s.), and in Calcutta, where 
the oil comes from Burmah, it is only about Is. a gallon. But it is 
the small and medium-sized cars that have a great future in India. 
For the road officer, for the district officer, for sport, or work, or 
play, they will prove most valuable. There are many kinds of car- 
burettors in these days that use kerosene, and as kerosene can be got 
in every little village almost, even a man in the most out-of-the-way 
place need not fear the petrol difficulty and the attendant expense. 
The question of tyres to this class of car is in course of solution, and 
there are now many makes of solids that are almost as good and 
comfortable to use as the best pneumatics. If solid tyres are going 
to be fitted toa car for Indian use, it is well to insist that the springs 
are made stronger than is the case in most small cars that I have seen 
out there. A great deal of stress was laid on tyre troubles in the 
Delhi-Bombay Trials. It is true that punctures were fairly common, 
but then so they are everywhere. Personally I had only two nails 
in my tyres the whole way, and I thought myself very unfortunate. 
My recollections of English motoring are not so rosy when I come 
to think of tyre troubles. I used to hold myself very lucky if I 
ever went a hundred miles without having to put in at least one new 
inner tube. 

Let me take this opportunity of reminding English manufac- 
turers that India wants good stuff, and that India will have none 
but the best. England has lost ground already. In Bombay and 
Calcutta one rarely meets an English car.1_ My Wolseley was looked 
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upon rather as a curiosity, whereas I counted outside a big shop one 
day no fewer than eight De Dion cars, whilst Darracqs, Panhards, 
Clements, Oldsmobiles, and De Dietrichs were all over the place. 
A representative of a big French firm told me that he already looked 
upon India as a future market for their surplus stock, whilst I 
believe that only a few English firms know or care that India has 
such a thing as a road. 

Lastly, let me assure you motor men whose licences have gone, 
and whose cylinders have been cracked by the frost, that once you 
have been there, once you have tested the ‘‘ open road” of India in 
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the cold weather, you will hear the East a-calling you again. Only 
get settled down on the long straight road that leads from Here to 
There, you will hear in the sound of your engine the singing of those 
fine lines of Stewart Bowles in the ‘‘ Song of the Wheel ” :— 


Fire in the heart of me, moving and chattering, 
Youth in each part of me, slender and strong ; 

Death at the foot of me, rending and shattering, 
Light and tremendous I bear you along; 

Up to the brow where the levels go wearily, 
Down to the vale where the gravels give speed ; 

Holding it, moulding it, scolding it cheerily, 
Slave to your purpose and sign of your need. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XII.—HIGH STAKES 
BY ALMA SCRIVEN 


BENEATH a cloudless sky, intensely blue, Peter Gordon was leading 
the way across the upper end of the Eigisch Glacier which divides 
the peaks of the Eigischhorn and the Schneeberg. Peter was a 
strong, cheery-faced boy of two or three and twenty, with honest 
grey eyes, and pluck and determination written in every feature. 
With his porter, Kauffmann, he had just accomplished the transit 
of the Eigischhorn, ascending by the precipitous rocky southern 
slope, and they were now making the descent by the glacier and the 
Wildig Aréte. 

The glacier in this region, far above the line of perpetual snow, 
presented many dangers. The vast mass of ice was split up into 
numberless seracs, many of them covered with treacherous snow 
roofs, where a single careless step might at any moment precipitate 
the climber into the depths beneath. Some of the seracs were of 
such dimensions as to necessitate the skirting of them, while others 
could be traversed by means of narrow snow bridges. In the latter 
case Peter would venture first on hands and knees, the better to 
divide the weight, while Kauffmann, standing firmly on solid ice, 
held the rope tightly between them, prepared for Peter’s sudden 
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disappearance beneath his perilous path; then Peter would perform 
the same office for Kauffmann. 

It was a risky, perhaps a foolhardy, experiment to travel on a 
glacier of this character accompanied only by a porter; a slip ora 
false step on the part of either threw the whole weight on the 
other. But Peter’s adventurous spirit rejoiced in danger; the 
glorious views, the wonderful air, the almost unbroken solitude of 
these lofty regions, touched his spirit in a way he could not have 
described, while his narrow purse forbade him the enjoyment of his 
favourite pursuit in a safer or more luxurious manner. Kauffmann, 
too, had all the rashness of youth; but though he was ready to face 
anything, his nerve had been known to fail at a critical moment. 

Suddenly Kauffmann pointed to the cleft in the mountains 
towards the east, and uttered the monosyllable, ‘‘ Schnee! ” 

Peter, who was cutting a step in the ice, looked up. His small 
knowledge of German was unnecessary in helping him to under- 
stand Kauffmann’s exclamation, as he saw the heavy clouds which 
were rapidly moving towards them. In their present position a 
snowstorm would be fraught with grave danger, for they were still a 
good four hours from the Schneeberg hut. In ten minutes they 
were enveloped in a blinding snowstorm. 

The fresh loose snow on the frozen surface was an additional 
source of danger to every step, and moreover the blinding storm 
deprived them of all sense of direction. For some time they plodded 
wearily on, till at length Peter halted. They were standing on the 
brink of a chasm, on the further side of which protruded an over- 
hanging cornice of snow. 

** Do you think this crevasse has a bottom, eh, Kauffmann ?” 
asked Peter. 

Kauffmann’s English was on a par with Peter’s German, but 
his eyes brightened with assent as they followed the direction of 
Peter’s finger, pointing down the serac. 

‘It’s our only chance,” thought Peter; and they both proceeded 
to untie the ropes from their waists. Peter fastened one end to his ice 
axe and lowered it over the edge and down the almost perpendicular 
wall of ice to plumb the depth. At about forty feet it touched 
bottom. They then drew it up, and firmly fixing their axes in a 
crevice, securely knotted the rope round them. Peter made the 
descent first. With his face to the wall of ice he swarmed down 
the rope hand under hand, and at length found solid ground beneath 
him. At this depth the lower side of the crevasse sloped towards 
the other almost horizontally, and allowed standing room about four 
feet in width. Just a glimpse of the scurrying storm was visible 
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*“By Jove, we're in luck,” thought Peter, and shouted to 
Kauffmann to follow him, which he did immediately. 

It was late in the season; the storm was not unlikely to last 
for two or three days, and, in addition to the danger of frost-bite 
and the difficulty of keeping awake, their provisions would not last 
long. 

Enveloping themselves in such wraps as they had, they seated 
themselves on their knapsacks. 

“Now, old fellow,’ said Peter, “‘we must not go to sleep; 
nicht schlafen, you know.” 

Kauffmann’s teeth were chattering; Peter looked at him curi- 
ously, and it struck him that it was something besides the cold that 
was blanching his face. 

After about half an hour they heard something that sounded 
like a shout from above. 

‘“‘There’s somebody else lost,” said Peter; ‘‘up you go, Kauff- 
mann, and see what it is.” 

Kauffmann obediently swarmed up the rope, and when he 
reached the mouth of the crevasse found three men: an English 
tourist whom Peter had seen at the hotel below, Ringwood by 
name; Brawant, one of the guides of the Eigisch Valley; and a 
porter, Brawant’s son. 

In a few minutes Peter was joined by them all. 

*“Very glad to see you,” said Peter, cheerily; ‘“‘ more chance 
of our being able to keep ourselves warm.” 

*‘Goot idea,”’ said Brawant approvingly to Peter. ‘I thought 
also of crevasse—and then—I see the rope.” 

Peter and the half-frozen Englishman looked at each other. 
Ringwood was a tall, strong, clean-shaven man ot four or five and 
thirty, with a pleasant if somewhat too keen expression in his 
eyes. 

“Rather a queer experience this,’ remarked Peter. 

“Well, it’s a new one to me,” replied the new-comer. 

‘* Have you done much climbing ? ” asked Peter. 

First time,” he answered. 

Peter looked at him in surprise. ‘‘And you came over the 
Wildig Aréte ? ”’ 

Ringwood laughed. ‘I've kept a cool head in worse places 
than that,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘ Now, I expect you know 
more about mountains than I do; how long do you think we can 
stand this?” 

Peter shook his head. ‘I can’t say at all,” he replied. “ It’s 
better not to think about it. My fellow is rather a rotter, unluckily ; 
]’m afraid he may give in.” 
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** Well, I’ll answer for mine,” remarked the other, ‘though I 

them to-day for the first time.” 

‘Oh, the Brawants are splendid chaps! ” said Peter. 

Ringwood produced a flask out of his pocket. 

“Have some ?” he said, offering it to Peter. 

Peter shook his head. 

““T’ve got my own,” he said, “‘ but I’m saving it up.” 

Ringwood laughed and took a pull. 

*** Sufficient unto the day,’’’ he remarked, and replaced it in 
‘his pocket. 

There was a short silence. The three Germans were talking 
together in low voices in their own language, while Peter drummed 
his feet on the ice to keep the numbness out of them. Night was 
approaching, and with it the dreaded snow-sleepiness was beginning 
to dull their senses. As they sat, their eyes wide open and unnatu- 
rally bright, Kauffmann was the first to succumb to the fatal 
influence. His head fell suddenly forward; Peter and Brawant 
each seized him by a shoulder and shook him into wakefulness. 
Ringwood turned to Peter. 

“I’m feeling rather like that myself, aren’t you?” he said. 
**It wouldn’t be a bad idea to have a game of cards, if we hada 
light, would it ?” 

Peter laughed. ‘“‘It would be a very good one,” he replied ; 
“but where are the cirds? I’ve got a light.” 

Ringwood, without a word, produced a pack from his pocket. 

‘‘That’s ripping,” said Peter. ‘l’ve got a lantern and a 
couple of candles.” 

** Do you know écarté?” asked Ringwood. 

**T know something about it,’”’ said Peter, putting one of the 
candles into the lantern and lighting it as he spoke. 

Ringwood, with practised hand, threw the low cards out of the 
pack, while Peter balanced the lantern between his knee and the 
side of the crevasse. 

‘*What about stakes?’’ asked Ringwood. 

“Oh, anything you like,” replied Peter, carelessly. ‘‘ Shall we 
play sixpenny points? ”’ 

Ringwood gave him a lightning glance. 

“Oh, all right,” he said,in a tone of indifference. 

They began to play. At the end of the first deal, Ringwood 
cast a discontented glance at the lantern. 

“I can’t see anything by this infernal flicker,” he said. “‘ Can't 
we do better than this?”’ 

“ Brawant has another lantern,” responded Peter. ‘ Eh, 
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Brawant, who had drawn close, and was watching the game 
with interest, nodded and lighted a second lantern. 

Peter won the first two games, and at the end of the second 
Ringwood yawned palpably. 

**Don’t go to sleep, man,” said Peter, who was beginning to 
feel very wide awake. 

“I don’t think these stakes will keep me awake long,” replied 
Ringwood, with a smile. 

*“ What do you want to play?” asked Peter. 

*‘T don’t mind in the least,’’ replied Ringwood, cheerfully ; 
‘but I should think we might raise the stakes to half-a-crown. 


You see, I generally play for fivers even when I haven’t got to keep 
myself awake.” 


Peter’s face lengthened. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t do anything like that,” he said ; “ but we’ll 
play for half-crowns, by all means.” 

Peter won the two following games, and again Ringwood 
yawned. The next suggestion that the stakes should be raised came 
from Peter, and Ringwood began to play with more interest. 

Young Brawant and Kauffmann were now also watching the 
play. The elder Brawant, who had grasped the principles of the 
game at once, explained them to the other onlookers in a few low, 
guttural words. Again Peter won. 

*“You have the devil’s own luck,” remarked Ringwood, as he 
shuffled the cards. 

Peter made no answer; he was in the first stages of the 
gambler’s fever, and he picked up the cards with hands trembling 
with an excitement altogether new to him. By the end of the 
next game he had won £50; and then the luck turned. His ex- 
citement increased as his winnings disappeared. Again and yet 
again the stakes were raised, each time the suggestion coming from 
him. Brawant suddenly laid his hand on Peter’s arm. 

“He play too goot for you,” he said, slowly. 

Ringwood’s face flushed a little. 

“We'll stop if you like,” he said, watching Peter as he spoke. 

Peter turned his excited eyes on Brawant. 

‘‘ Nonsense, man,” he said, ‘‘I shall win it back; it’s all a 
question of cards.” 

Brawant said no more, and the game went on in tense silence. 
It was a strange scene—the five men buried in the depths of the ice, 
all kept from the sleep that must have been death by the excite- 
ment of the man who was losing all, and more than all, he possessed. 
The first rays of the grey autumn dawn found them still playing. 

Suddenly there was a shout from Brawant. Peter was dealing 
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with shaking hands and took no notice, but the others looked up 
hastily. Through the crack that intervened between the lower side 
of the crevasse and the cornice of snow, a glimpse of blue sky was 
to be seen. Ringwood rose stiffly to his feet, looking at his score as 
he did so. 

‘“You owe me £2,250,” he said. ‘I'll give you your revenge 
another time if you like.” 

Peter gazed at him with scared eyes; the fever was already 
gone, leaving him with a sudden strange sickness at heart. 

£2,250! It meant ruin; nay, it meant more than ruin, for he 
could never pay such a sum; it meant disgrace! With a great 
effort he pulled himself together, scrawled IO U on the paper 
which recorded his losses, signed his name, and handed it to Ring- 
wood, who pocketed it in silence. Then, one by one, they scram- 
bled slowly and painfully out of the crevasse. 

* * * * * 

The storm had passed; the rays of the sun, not yet visible 
above the mountains, had just reached the highest peak of the 
Schneeberg range, and were bathing it in crimson splendour. Save 
for that one spot of burning colour the whole world looked utterly 
desolate. Brawant turned to Peter, who was staring before him 
with unseeing eyes. 

“It would be safer,’’ Brawant said, ‘‘ one rope for all to use.” 

Peter started, and nodded assent. As soon as the rope was tied 
round them—an operation which in their benumbed state took some 
time to perform—they moved slowly and stiffly towards the edge of 
the glacier. Every motion caused them intense pain as the blood 
began to course freely in their veins, but Peter welcomed the physical 
discomfort as a relief to the mental agony which tortured him. 
Nearly a foot of fresh snow had fallen. Brawant, who was leading 
the way, sounded the ground with his ice-axe before every step, and 
the party, plunging nearly up to their knees, progressed very slowly. 
When they reached the edge of the glacier the sun was already high 
in the heavens, and they rested a minute or two to put on their 
smoked glasses before continuing their route. A steep snow slope 
had next to be crossed before they reached the Wildig Aréte. 

Brawant examined the state of the ground anxiously. Only 
about six inches of the new soft snow rested on this slope. 

“We shall have to cut steps in the lower hard surface,” re- 
marked Peter. ‘‘ There is not enough fresh snow to provide foothold. 
I think I’ll go in front here, Brawant.”’ 

Brawant glanced doubtfully at him; but Peter had apparently 
recovered himself; his mouth looked firm, and his voice was 
steady. 
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“I must be doing something,” he muttered. ‘‘ You don’t 
object, do you?”’ he asked Ringwood. 

Ringwood shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You know your work, I 
suppose,”’ he said. 

“Oh, he knows,” Brawant said, and the change was made. 

Peter was certainly steady enough, and cut the deep, safe steps 
with a sure hand. Ringwood watched him with a feeling of vague 
surprise. The excitable boy, who had so.completely lost his head 
in the past night, was not to be recognise@fin the firm, active figure 
before him, whose every movement showed courage and self- 
possession. Ringwood, though the word “ fear’? had no meaning to 
him, was gifted with a vivid imagination, and pictured the effect of 
a single false step: the first slip, the slide at lightning speed down 
the smooth slope, and finally the crash from precipice to precipice 
beneath. 

At length the snow slope was passed and they reached the 
Wildig Aréte. This aréte was a razor-like ridge of rock; on the 
western side, a long, steep slope of solid ice ran down to meet the 
precipices of the Schneeberg, while on the eastern side there was a 
sheer drop of several thousand feet on to a glacier. The ridge was 
level—given a steady head, there was no particular risk in crossing 
it under ordinary circumstances, but now as they emerged from the 
shelter of the mountain they encountered a terrific hurricane raging 
from the east at right angles to the ridge. 

** Are we going to cross it in this? ’’ Ringwood asked. 

“It’s all right,” Peter explained. ‘‘ We shall have to lean 
against the wind and we shall be as safe as on a calm day.” 

Peter had resolutely put from his mind all recollection of the 
night’s experience—it was in the past, and it lay like a dark shadow 
over the future ; but the present was his to enjoy with all the young, 
healthy vitality that found an additional zest in every danger. ‘They 
again changed their order on the rope to that in which they had 
crossed the glacier. Brawant led the way, followed by Ringwood ; 
then came Kauffmann, Peter, young Brawant bringing up the rear. 
The wind was so strong that only by leaning over the abyss at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees could they keep their balance. 

The knife-like ridge was almost crossed—indeed, Brawant’s 
hand was already on the solid rock of the Schneeberg slope—when 
suddenly, without any warning, the wind dropped. Peter and the 
three Germans were at once instinctively erect. Not so Ringwood! 
Failing to adjust himself to the new conditions, he fell headlong 
over the precipice. Kauffmann, instead of holding tight the short 
coil of the rope which he was carrying in his hand, let it go; 
Brawant, though in an absolutely insecure position, managed to 
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sustain the sudden weight of Ringwood, and literally before the 
jerk of the rope, which would undoubtedly have been fatal to the 
whole party, cameon Kauffmann, Peter flung himself over the other 
side of the ridge, trusting entirely to the strength of the hemp. 
Kauffmann was thrown violently to his face, and young Brawant 
was dragged over the edge by Peter; but they both had their axes 
in a moment into the surface of the icy slope, and regained the 
ridge without assistance, while the elder Brawant drew Ringwood 
back into safety. 

Ringwood’s face was rather white, but in a moment or two his 
colour returned. He walked steadily forward to the rocks and then 
spoke to Brawant with his usual easy laugh. 

*“‘ By Jove, that was a close shave! How was it that we didn’t 
all go over?” 

Brawant, with a keen glance at Ringwood, pointed to Peter. 

‘* He threw himself over the other side,’’ he said. ‘‘ He saved 
your life—he saved us all.” 

Ringwood’s cheeks flushed, and he looked at Peter’s white set 
face. 

Peter took no notice of him; the danger over, shame and 
despair were once more laying their grip on him. As his eye roved 
over the landscape of dazzling whiteness, he strove in vain to see 
some escape from the darkness that held his spirit. It seemed to 
him that there was but one way of eluding it. For a moment he 
closed his eyes to shut out the beauty of the world he loved, and 
something like a groan broke from his lips. 

The rest of the way presented little difficulty; the party de- 
scended in almost complete silence ; in a couple of hours’ time they 
gained the Schneeberg hut, where they unroped, and by three o’clock 
in the afternoon were nearing Eigischwald. 

Ringwood suddenly addressed Peter : 

** Look here, perhaps you have some difficulty in paying that 
money ? You saved my life and——’’ As he spoke he drew the IO U 
from his pocket and handed it to Peter. 

Peter did not take it; he started and laughed harshly. 

** What difference do you think that makes?” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you think I am going to live without paying my debts of honour ?”’ 

The words were boyish, but the glint in Peter’s eyes was not. 

** Don’t be a fool!” said Ringwood, with a half-contemptuous 
smile on his lips. 

Peter made no reply, but walked on in silence. There was a 
shadow on Ringwood’s face. 

“Curse the young fool!” he muttered. ‘‘ What is he going to 
do? Sell up all his people, or shoot himself?” 
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Peter gave him no further opportunity of speaking to him, but 
as soon as he reached the hotel went straight up to his room. He 
locked the door, and flinging himself on a chair, buried his haggard 
face in his hands. £2,250! He tried to think—to find some way 
out of the net that bound him; but there wasnone! He rose slowly, 
unlocked his dressing case, and drew out a small revolver. 

Still he paused. His thoughts turned to his mother ; he must 
write to her; she should know that in spite of his miserable weak- 
ness he had nevertheless in his last adventure played a man’s part. 
It might comfort her a little; and he sat down and wrote her a 
long letter. There was nothing more to do. He clesed the letter, 
and quietly raised the revolver. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. 

“Who's there?” he cried, impatiently. 

** A letter for M’sieur.” 

Peter crossed the room, took the letter, and relocked the door. 

He tore open the envelope, drew out the contents, and then 
stood very still. 

They consisted of his I O U, and a single card—the king of 
hearts. 

On the back of the card a broad red line had been drawn in a 
circle. It surrounded a small, almost imperceptible cross, and 
below were the words, ‘“‘ I was cheating.” 
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THE PUNTS AT THE VILLAGE 


A WEEK ON A SIND JHEEL 


BY CAPTAIN W. B. WALKER, ROYAL ARTILLERY 


Dawn was breaking as we left the station on the camels which 
had been sent under charge of a native officer to meet us. Sending 
our personal baggage round by the road, and taking only guns, we 
started across country through high jungle grass. Presently the sun 
rose a glowing mass, and the Indian day had broken: bird life woke 
with the sun, partridges calling, countless minahs chattering, green 
parrots screeching as they flew past, doves and blue jays fluttering 
about in hundreds, whilst an occasional jackal slunk away from the 
village where, prowling in search of food, he had made night hideous 
with his unmelodious voice. 

After a few miles of this jungle we reached cultivated country, 
and saw evidence of our proximity to the jheel in large flights of 
geese, duck, and other water birds passing to the cornfields for 
their morning feed. In rather over an hour we reached our camp, 
which had been sent on a day previously with the necessary estab- 
lishment; breakfast was awaiting us, not to mention half the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village, fifty pariah dogs, and our 
three shikarees. 
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Whilst the others are discussing breakfast, getting out shooting 
kit, etc., let me introduce the reader to our party. Captain D., 
happy as a schoolboy at getting away for a much-needed rest from 
work ; B., irresponsible as the usual subaltern, happy-go-lucky and 
keen as mustard; and myself. Our camp was pitched some two 
hundred yards from the water’s edge, which, nowhere more than 
three feet deep, was here so shallow that our punts had to be kept 
at the village about half a mile distant; and glad indeed were we 
that it was so far; it is impossible to imagine a more evil-smelling, 
filthy place, consisting as it did of grass huts, in which human 
beings, donkeys, ponies, sheep, cats, and dogs all lived together. 


OUR BAGGAGE 


At the landing-stage wrinkled hags were cleaning last night’s catch 
of fish, surrounded by herons and cormorants, which walked about 
amongst the dogs and people fearlessly picking up the tit-bits. 

Each getting into a punt similar in shape to those one finds on the 
Thames, and poled by our shikarees with long bamboos, we set out 
for the open water, and were soon in the thick of the duck, which 
were literally in thousands, but rising at long ranges. Getting a bird 
here and there whilst crossing this open water we reached some 
large patches of withered lotus leaves; here the birds rose very 
much closer, giving beautiful shots. It was stealing along through 
these lotus patches, the gunner crouching in the bow, and the shikaree 
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squatting in the stern poling quietly along, that we bagged most 
of our geese, mallards, and pintails, which in the open would never 
allow one to approach sufficiently close to get in a shot. But the 
prettiest shooting of all was the driving. If we reached an open 
piece of water where the duck were more than usually plentiful, we 
ran the punts under cover of the clumps of reeds growing in the 
jheel, and sent one or more larger boats to drive the birds over the 
guns; then indeed the fun began, fast and furious, and we really 
wanted two guns each, which we unfortunately had not got. 

The shikarees knew all the birds by their English names and 
were at times most useful owing to their wonderful eyesight ; if one 
were going to fire at a gadwell (the commonest species of duck on 


THE CAMP 


the Munchur jheel), they would hurriedly say, ‘‘ Do not fire, sahib, 
a mallard is coming after him,” and one reserved one’s shot for the 
better bird. It is very hard to distinguish one duck from another 
at any distance when flying straight at you, but the shikarees seemed 
to have no difficulty whatever in the matter, and could almost 
always tell you that such and such was a mallard, shoveller, red- 
headed pochard, cotton teal, or whatever it might happen to be. 
Great emulation of course existed as to who should shoot the 
greatest number of geese, but D. established a good lead the first 
day, which he managed to maintain throughout. His shikaree, an 
excellent man, who knew all the best places for mallard and geese, 
having poled him to within thirty yards of a big flock in some 
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rushes, as they rose D. let fly into them with a right and left of 
No. 5’s and slew four. These were bar-headed geese ; we got grey- 
lags on other occasions. 

Dotted all over the jheel were boats occupied by natives em- 
ployed in fishing in a most primitive fashion. A man armed witha 
long bamboo on one end of which was nailed a piece of flat board 
propels the boat by an occasional stroke, and then raising the pole 
above his head brings the board down with a tremendous splash on 
the water; should a fish happen to be lying near where the splash 
has occurred he darts from his weedy cover to another spot near by, 


THE START 


whereupon the fisherman, picking up from beside him a conical- 
shaped net, plunges it down over the fish. They catch about forty 
fish a day in this manner, weighing from three-quarters up to two 
pounds each, though occasionally very much larger ones are taken 
in the seine nets, and make about a rupee a day by selling them. 
The seine net is used with great effect. Having laid one out ina 
large semi-circle, its joint owners advance in line, driving the fish 
towards it by splashing the water, sounding drums, cymbals, and 
conches. When the line has advanced close to the net the ends ot 
the latter are drawn round to close the circle; this movement being 
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SOME OF OUR SHIKAREES 


AN INDIAN MILL 
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completed, the fishermen jump inside the ring of the net, and the 
terrified fish rushing round are caught in the meshes; the men then 
dive, remove and bring up one in each hand, throwing them to 
their women-folk in the boats, who kill and store them. 

The duck are also taken in thousands as follows :—A net about 
half a mile long is suspended on poles some ten feet high, the lower 
portion of it being looped up at intervals so as to form bags; and 
during the day the duck are gradually driven away from other places 
to the vicinity of the net. When it is quite dark several boats 
coming behind the birds make them swim towards the trap. As soon 


TWO OF THE GUNS 


as the main portion of the flock is about a hundred yards from the 
meshes the natives light and swing about torches of pine-wood. The 
duck, terrified, rise, fly into the net, and striking it, fall into the 
looped-up pockets. Ina good drive two hundred or more birds are 
taken. These are disposed of to the local bunniah (who rents the 
netting) for a halfpenny apiece. The netters are allowed to retain 
about 40 per cent. of such birds, the bunniah buying the remainder 
at this nominal rate. Curiously enough the natives prefer coot to 
duck, and were always saying to us if we got within range of a big 
bunch of these birds, “‘ Arhi maro, sahib, arhi maro!’’ (Shoot coot, 
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sahib, shoot coot!) If the bird was shot dead it was useless, as 
good Mussulmans will not eat anything in which life has been unless 
its throat has been cut and blood has flown. In this respect I do 
not think our shikarees were very particular if no onesaw them. I 
noticed several coot whose throats, after cutting operations had been 
performed, appeared singularly dry. It is a curious fact that even a 
second after death has taken place not a drop of blood will flow. 
Immediately the operation had occurred the bird was plucked, 
rent asunder, and cast into the cooking-pot in the large boat which 


FOUR GOOD SPECIMENS 


accompanied us. This large boat was a great institution. Originally 
intended to carry spare cartridges, lunch baskets, and drinks for us, 
it actually carried a huqqah and the cooking-pot of enormous 
dimensions in which a stew of arhis, rice, and other foodstuffs 
simmered all day. Round this were assembled the shikarees, when 
off duty, and at all times a vast concourse of their relations, who, 
like children at a bran-pie, plunged their hands into the pot for 
what they might get. I was the only one who went after snipe, and 
on that day had capital sport. The snipe lay in osier beds about 
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five feet high; two beaters went through these whilst I walked along 
a bank at the edge, and took the birds as they topped the osiers; one 
found them also lying out in the long grass round the edge of the 
iheel. 

We always came back to camp for lunch, after which we 
counted out the bag, had the birds tied up, labelled, and loaded on 
camels for dispatch to Quetta. I say we, but it is perhaps incorrect, 
as B. was a confirmed offender in this respect, even from the first 
day, when he came back at 5.30 p.m. When we asked where he 
had been, he said he had met three other men shooting. Had he 


A GOOD BAG 


‘shot with them? Oh, yes, they had had one drive . . . but they 
had a splendid lunch . . . cold partridges, snipe, duck, beer, limes, 
hock, and salad . . . three kinds of salad; the salads were splendid. 
We could get no further information out of him on this subject. 
After tea we generally went out for a shoot in a large stretch of reeds 
opposite our camp, and had an hour when birds were flighting. We 
got chiefly teal, and by snap shooting at that, too, as they went in 
and out amongst the rushes. The bags in the evening were hardly 
commensurate to the amount of powder burnt. 
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In addition to the kinds of duck already mentioned, we shot 
widgeon, cotton-teal, blue-winged teal, white-eyed, red-crested, 
and black-headed pochards, plover, pigeon, and quail, as well as 
several coarse kinds of water birds for our shikarees. The total bag 
was 631 duck, 25 geese, 82 snipe, 119 others. 

The shikarees had asked us to keep all the empty cartridge 
cases instead of throwing them away, as they wished to take them 
to their own villages for their children to play with; but the children 
of the local village used to beg so for them that we threw a handful 
or two amongst them as the boats approached the landing stage. 


THE END OF THE DAY 


Frightful scrambles ensued, and the victorious ones emerged with 
‘rings on their fingers and bells on their toes,” or rather cartridge 
cases answering the same purpose, of course dripping from head to 
foot with oose and filthy mud, whilst others filled their cases with 
the oose and quaffed it as if it were nectar. Fortunately they wear 
no clothes, so cannot spoil any, and apparently filth agrees with 
them internally as well as externally. 

A great fund of amusement was B.'s camp equipment. It 
consisted of a 21 1b. tent which he was under the impression one 


could stand up in inside; it actually stood 3 ft, at the ridge-pole. 
NO. CXXVIIJ. VOL, xxu1.—March 1906 X 
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He was also possessed of an iron truckle-bed weighing about two 
hundredweight, which, under ordinary circumstances, we should have 
been quite unable to get inside the tent, but which through D.’s 
and my united endeavours did get there, together with much other 
matter, while B. was eating those wonderful salads on the first day. 
A kit bag stuffed with cartridges, gun-case, a tin of shortbread, 
and a cup completed his outfit, if one does not also include a fur- 
lined coat, which hardly seemed a necessity with the thermometer 
standing at 98 in the shade. 

The whole arrangements of the camp went like clockwork. 
We had merely to give a hint of anything we required, from a sheep 
to an egg, and it promptly appeared. This and our heartiest thanks 
were due to a friend of D.’s living in Sind, who had warned the 
head-man of the village to look after our requirements, and had 
picked out the two best shikarees on the jheel for us. 

We were a very despondent trio as our train, leaving behind the 
green and fertile country, crawled at snail’s pace up the Bolan into 
barren Baluchistan, especially as a year is a long time to look across 
to a repetition of our week’s shoot in Sind. 
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ST. PATRICK WITH BOB JOHNSON UP 


PORTRAITS OF TURF CELEBRITIES 
BY HERRING 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


On looking over photographs representing horses of the present day, 
and comparing them with the old prints of sporting celebrities, one 
is forcibly struck by the sameness and lack of character in the modern 
work, in which as a rule the horse is standing in a conventional 
attitude. Of course, the camera lens draws true to life, although 
the photographer can alter that “truth” considerably, giving pro- 
minence to good qualities, and hiding any bad points. I have, for 
instance, taken four consecutive snapshots of a horse from various 
positions, the result being four totally different animals; and this is 
one reason why I think the old prints, although open to criticism in 
some respects, give one a better idea of the horse portrayed than 
any modern photograph. It is with the kind assistance of Mr. S. B. 
Darby, of Rugby, a well-known connoisseur of old prints, that I 
have been able to write this article, as he knows the history of every 
horse and jockey down to the more minute details. 
X 2 
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It is interesting to compare the old type of St. Leger winners 
with some of those one sees now contending for our big events, and 
to speculate on what the Chifneys, Bill Scott, Ben Smith, and 
others would have thought of the fashionable American seat, when 
they rode so long that they hardly seemed to rise in the saddle ! 

Chifney senior, at any rate, had a good opinion of himself, and 
at the youthful age of eighteen said that he “could ride horses 
in a better manner in a race to beat others than any person I 
ever knew in my time,” and probably few differed from his opinion. 
The jockeys then were apparently not particular in their get-up, 
which is described as peg-tops, brown breeches, white stockings, and 


FILHO DA PUTA, JACKSON UP 


short gaiters. Chifney also sported a ruffle and frill whenever he 
**took silk,’’ while love-iocks hung on each side beneath his jockey’s 
cap. Are there many men now who could rival Ben Smith’s 
pluck and loyalty when, a horse having broken his leg with a kick, 
he refused to dismount, and won the race, as he deserved, on the Duke 
of Hamilton’s Ironsides ? 

Endless are the anecdotes about these jockeys, their gameness 
and endurance. Frank Buckle thought nothing of hacking ninety- 
two miles to Newmarket and back to ride trials. 

It would be a lengthy proceeding to give an account of all 
Herring’s works. He was at one time a well-known coachman of 
the London and York Highflyer, but he gave up the reins for the 
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paint brush, and his first study in anatomy was the fractured leg 
of Spartan. His series of St. Leger winners began in 1815, but they 
were copied with slight alteration from other artists’ paintings. Thus 
his portrait of Filho da Puta was evidently taken from Ben Marshall’s 
fine mezzotint of this horse and Sir Joshua on Newmarket Heath 
before the great match. 

Filho is described as 16 hands, fine-tempered, leggy, and near- 
sighted, and he is depicted with coarse hocks, which a noted 
veterinary surgeon once told Mr. Darby were inherited in the shape 
of spavins by nearly all his stock, which in those times meant good 


JACK SPIGOT WITH BILL SCOTT UP 


business for the firing irons. Filho’s St. Leger was a remarkable one, 
from the fact that at the close of the betting the first four horses 
were exactly placed. Croft was very confident of winning, and his 
owner, Sir William Maxwell, in the exuberance of his _ spirits 
smashed all the pier glasses at the ‘“ Reindeer,’’ and “longed in his 
rapture for more.” An amusing story is also related about the colt’s 
name, which was a puzzler to two youths, one of whom backed 
Filler, and the other Pewter, and when the winner’s name was 
shouted there ensued a battle royal, each claiming to have won, until 
the police interfered and explained. 

Before the match with Sir Joshua, Croft, owing to ill-health, 
asked John Scott to take charge of the Northern crack, and the 
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latter, true to his methods, wanted to run the horse rather above 
himself. Unfortunately Croft, when he came to Newmarket, 
thought the colt had not done enough work, and sent him along 
again, which, as John remarked, ‘‘cooked him.’ The horse lost 
some lengths at the start by rearing up, and could never quite 
catch Sir Joshua; but the match was the making of Scott, as 
Mr. Houldsworth bought Filho for 3,000 guineas, and took the 
young trainer with him to Mansfield. 

The first horse that Herring painted from life was Jack Spigot, 
winner of the St. Leger in 1821. He was a grand foal, but his dam 
took to galloping in the paddock, so Mr. Powlett got a tenant to 
allow his mare to bring up the colt, and wanted to christen it 
“Jack Faucet,” after the farmer. The latter objected, however, 
on the ground that it was certain to win the Leger. ‘“‘ Well, 
John,” said Mr. Powlett, ‘a Faucet’s nothing without a Spigot,” so 
Jack Spigot the colt became. After the race the colt took such a 
dislike to Bill Scott that he would never let him come near him again, 
and went quite mad even if he heard his voice. The first ten horses 
that Herring painted, from Filho to Jerry, in 1824, were published by 
Sheardown & Son, of Doncaster, and the artist is supposed to 
have superintended the colouring. Only a limited number were 
printed for subscribers, and they were brought out in atlas folio, 
engraved by Sutherland. 

From 1825 Herring painted the winners of the Derby and 
St. Leger for Fuller & Son, who published them each year down to 
the middle of the forties. The subscribers’ prints have a Minerva’s 
head stamped on the margin. Herring also paintedaseries of stud 
horses, Lord Egremont’s Gohanna being the first; and a few Oaks 
winners by the same artist were published by Moore. At a later 
period Fores published some prints of racers and stud horses. 

Unfortunately, many of the old prints have lost some of their 
value by having been mounted on linen and varnished in the days 
when glass, I believe, was expensive. 

Herring never flattered his horses, and, if anything, rather 
exaggerated their faults. In his pictures, Barefoot and Ebor are 
too long in the back; Reveller looks more the type of a harness 
horse; Launcelot, Bill Scott up, with a strong double bridle, is 
more the style of a Leicestershire weight-carrier than a St. Leger 
winner. This horse had enormous speed, and pulled even harder 
than his brother Touchstone, with his head right into his chest, and 
hardly anyone could hold him. Jerry and Matilda resemble polo 
ponies ; and, as a matter of fact, the latter was only 14.13 when she 
was taken up as a yearling. John Day described her when first 
foaled as looking “‘ about the size of a buck rabbit, with a black-list 
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stripe down its back.”” She was the first of Mr. Petre’s memorable 
St. Leger trio. 

Lord Jersey watched Herring painting Bay Middleton’s portrait, 
and remarked on the length of the horse’s head. ‘* Yes, my lord,” 
replied Herring, “if he hadn’t had so long a head, you would not 
have had so long a horse.”” In Bay Middleton three heads exactly 
measured his length, and according to this artist the rule of three 
heads worked out gg times out of 100; but as far as I can remember 
from my student days in Paris, a horse’s length generally worked out 
at about 2% heads, and a well-made horse would stand in a square, 


LORD EGREMONT’S GOHANNA—BAY HORSE 


i.e. equal height and length. Perhaps of all his portraits his chef 
d’wuvre is The Duchess, a beautiful bay mare with black points. 
Ben Smith is up in Sir B. Graham’s colours—yellow, blue sleeves, 
blue and yellow striped cap. This mare won the St. Leger in 1816. 
Almost equally fine are some of his Derby winners, and Queen of 
Trumps and Crucifix, the latter described as very narrow in the 
chest, and suffering perpetually from speedy cut. The harlequin 
colours of Mr. Watts were frequently to the fore; amongst others 
he owned Altisidore, Blacklock, Barefoot, and Rockingham. 

One of the rarest coloured mezzotints is of the celebrated 
Doctor Syntax, who won for his owner, Mr. Riddell, over twenty 
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gold cups and plates. The “ Doctor,” as they called him in the 
North, was barely 15 h., mouse-coloured, with such a velvety coat 
that people used to say he had no hair except on his mane and tail. 
A slight canter would bring out the veins in a network. Froma 
two-year-old he never would stand the touch of whip or spur, but 
bob Johnson could get every ounce out of him by merely stroking 
and talking to him. Like his daughter Beeswing, he did not care 
to carry more than 8st. 11 ]b. He won the Gold Cup at Preston 
for seven years in succession, and the Guild made so certain that he 
would win it the eighth time that they had prepared gilt shoes ang 


BAREFOOT, GOODISON UP 


a procession in his honour. Unluckily he was only able to divide 
Reveller and Jack Spigot. 

Bill Scott bought Sir Tatton Sykes as a yearling for £100, and 
the colt was described as one of the ugliest and coarsest little 
creatures that ever breathed Yorkshire air. On the real Sir Tatton 
coming over to inspect him, he said: ‘“‘ Dear me, Mr. Scott ; how 
his head grows!” Bill fervently asked him to “‘ Look at his hocks! 
these will take him up the hill on the Surrey side!”” The colt was 
trained by his father and William Oates, and despite the latter’s 
recollections of Lottery he said he had never ridden anything like 
him. Ofcourse he should have won the Derby, but Scott lost his 
temper, and, while he was swearing at the starter, the other horses 
slipped away before he realised it. He rode him later to victory 
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in the St. Leger, but he was so weak from wasting that half-way 
up the distance he dropped forward on to his neck fairly exhausted, 
and it was a wonder that the colt, who wanted plenty of riding, 
got home at all. After the race he made an appointment with 
Mr. Herring to be painted at “ five to-morrow morning, sir.” 

Mr. Robertson was, I think, unique in one respect, for the first 
horse he ever owned, Little Wonder, won the Derby in 1840, a rank 
outsider. Macdonald was up, and Bill Scott, who had backed 
his own mount heavily, called out in the race: ‘‘One hundred to 


THE DUCHESS, BEN SMITH UP 


stop him, Mac!” But the latter only replied: “‘It is too late 
now, Mr. Scott; you should have spoken before.” 

These illustrations are copied from some of the old prints that 
are occasionally passing through Mr. Darby’s hands. Unfortunately 
they give no idea of the colouring, which in the originals is wonder- 
fully fine and clear and very true to detail; the tints are a harmony 
in tone, mellowed with age, whereas the reproductions are crude 
in colour, and of course the old plates are very much worn, and the 
reproductions have not the same finished detail. 

The old coloured prints in good preservation are worth from 
£7 to £10 each, and the uncoloured prints from £3 to £4; this, of 
course, means on Whatman’s paper with watermark and date, 
untrimmed margins and full reading titles. 
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SOME FISHING NOTES 


BY EDMUND F. T. BENNETT 


THERE are many kinds of fishing stories, and people who do not 
fish are always ready to believe none of them. For instance, an 
angler hooks a perch by the eye, and catches the eye only, but on 
casting into the same place with this very eye as a bait he actually 
catches the fish with its own eye. Now comes the cross-questioning. 
Where did the worm which was on the hook go? Why did the fish 
seize a bait the like of which it could néver have seen before, and 
could only see now with its one remaining eye? Fishermen, how- 
ever, get beyond disbelief in anything, for they see so many un- 
accountable things that they are surprised at nothing. Some of the 
old fishing stories are a bit difficult, and we should like to have more 
proof that a pike has been known to catch a horse by the nose 
when drinking near its holt. But let even the unbelieving modern 
take a header into an out-of-the-way pond in which he has seen the 
big pike, and perhaps he will not feel quite so much at his ease as if 
he had not seen that same fish. Fishermen are patient people, and 
listen to stories and theories about fish and fishing which do not 
always appear to the layman as probable or possible. As every 
fisherman is ready with stories and theories, the following may be of 
some value to the stock of information which yearly accumulates on 
the subject. 

At Clifton Mill, near Rugby, on a hot summer day, I was 
looking into a pool with some schoolfellows, when a small jack of 
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half a pound or so dashed down stream, and one of my friends shot 
a stone with his tweaker and killed the fish. This pool was in an 
overflow of the mill dam, and consequently well below where we 
were standing; the fish was darting through the shallow at the end 
when the stone struck the water, and at that instant it turned belly 
up and was carried on by its impetus, though dead, for a few yards. 
There was no mark whatever on the jack, so the concussion of the 
stone on the water was transmitted directly to the fish and killed it. 
This seems an improbable story, but if anyone does not believe it 
let him get a friend to slap the water above his head with an oar, 
when he is coming up after a dive, and is about two feet from the 
surface, and he will practically experience what a friend of mine did 
from the thoughtless action of another man, and be nearly stunned 
by the blow, or perhaps be less lucky and be quite stunned. 

On two occasions I have seen a fish swim at full speed high and 
dry on tothe land. The first was when fishing in a curious little 
out-of-the-way loch near Forres. I had caught a few trout, and 
was surprised at the action of one near where my fly touched the 
water. This fish was swimming quickly round and round on the 
surface, and then made straight for where I was standing and ran 
itself up on to the sand at my feet. I saw a peculiar trembling of 
its side, and was immediately reminded cf a trout I had caught in 
Yorkshire some years before, which I had sent to London for 
examination. So I killed this fish at once and cut it open; and 
there sure enough were the enlarged pyloric appendages, as Frank 
Buckland called them; but to my eye, as in the Yorkshire fish, they 
seemed to be maggots feeding on the alimentary canal of the fish, 
and thriving greatly on their diet. 

But I must hark back to this Yorkshire trout. My brother 
and I went out to fish the Codbeck, near Thirsk, but found the 
stream in full flood, and water well out on the fields. Fishing being 
impossible, we set out to walk home, and when passing a narrow 
road-ditch I noticed the wave of something going through the water. 

Plunging my net in, a trout of about three-quarters of a pound was 
- caught, and as [ was about to return the fish to the water I noticed 
a peculiar tremor passing along its sides. Both of us were so struck 
by the phenomenon that I cut the trout open and decided to send 
the creature at once to the best authority on fish, from whom I 
received the explanation given above. Among all the trout I have 
caught these two instances of a peculiar tremor in the sides are 
the only ones I have ever noticed, but doubtless others have been 
recorded. 

When fishing in the Dovey, below Machynlleth, a silvery white- 
trout rushed ashore to my feet. The action of this fish was entirely 
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different from that of the Forres brown trout, but I thought that 
this was surely another case of Frank Buckland’s theory. I found, 
however, that this fresh-run sea-trout was covered with lice, and 
that instead of throwing itself out of the water with that whirring 
noise which is so often heard, and splashing in again, it had been 
goaded to the madness of suicide ashore. 

Scotch worm fishermen fish for trout in a way that would 
horrify those who are accustomed persistently to look upon this 
fish as very shy of men. I saw a party of three miners fishing 
a small burn, splashing about, and apparently taking no precautions 
whatever either to hide themselves or avoid frightening the fish. 
Each man would fish quickly down stream till he caught up his 
friend, then walk past him and splash into the river a few yards 
below. Yet they all caught trout. The passage of these anglers 
certainly had the effect of frightening the fish for a time, but I had 
some sport myself soon after they were gone, the river being in good 
order for the fly. Now the question comes, How long do trout take 
to recover from such a rough visit? This is by no means easy to 
answer, but it does seem probable that rough fishing does not 
necessarily spoil the chance of finer fishing being successful; even 
on the clear southern rivers trout become accustomed to the move- 
ments of fishermen, and quickly recover their appetites, perhaps 
after one of their number has been making a great fuss to get free 
from the hook fast fixed in its jaw. 

Trout do not swim about in shoals, and consequently show an 
individuality which is not seen among those fish which do move about 
in shoals. Every trout seems to be directly affected by its surround- 
ings, so a dark-coloured one will become light if lying on a bright 
gravelly bottom, and again become dark if it takes up its station in 
a dark place. The trout, too, will feed in a different way in each 
place it finds itself in, simply because its food is brought to it in a 
variety of ways. This being so, fishermen must fish for this most 
excellent creature in a variety of ways. It is most amusing to hear 
the recipes anglers have for catching trout, but the most wonderful 
development of fly-fishing is the prohibition of the sunken fly on 
some waters. Of course a club is at liberty to make any rules it 
pleases, but when all its members are compelled to fish in exactly 
the same way fishing must lose a great deal of its interest, and 
tend to become a game of skill regulated by rules. Let us hope 
that the man with the whistle will not appear on the scene, and 
further interfere with that freedom from supervision which to the 
angler is an important part of his recreation. 

Trout lie in some positions where a dry fly is quite useless, and 
in others where the same must be said of the sunken fly, and again 
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the fish will prefer the dry to the sunken on one day, and the oppo- 
site on another. All this has been noticed time after time by fly- 
fishers, and we seem to be approaching a period when an effort will 
be made to treat our highly civilised rivers in such a way that 
fishing on them will require a greater amount of observation than is 
now demanded, but is only necessary in those waters where nature 
has been left very much to itself. 

Weed-cutting has been reduced to a science, for clearing an 
overgrown river is as necessary as Clearing a field of its crops. 
There is, however, one notable difference in the two cases, for the 
field’s first duty is to produce crops, and the river’s to produce fish. 
If we treated fields so that they would harbour game our present 
system of farming would have to be entirely altered; but rivers 
should be so dealt with that fish could find not only safe harbour- 
age, but food produced in abundance naturally. We might even 
hope that the stock of fish would be kept up without depending so 
much on artificial means for the supply. 

Such treatment would upset many pet schemes which are now 
in operation, for instead of rivers being continually worried by 
manual labour, pools and shallows might be formed by the action of 
the water itself directed by movable obstructions. 

Let us suppose that a deep pool has a shallow below it which 
has so silted up that there is no lie for fish. It is evident that a 
dam placed across the shallow with an opening in the middle would 
quickly scour out a channel for fish to lie in, and the expense of 
such treatment would be very small compared with the laborious 
and often ineffectual methods now in vogue. 

Weed-cutting in the actual channel of a river should be avoided 
as much as possible, and intelligent direction of the water itself will 
prevent that overgrowth which so often covers the entire bed of the 
stream. Sluggish streams cannot be dealt with in this way, because 
it is impossible to get the necessary rush of water to scour the bed, 
and clearing away weeds must be done by manual labour. 

The action of trout in a river which is not too much improved 
always appears to be different from that of fish which are too much 
looked after and too much protected. Fish seem to deteriorate if 
not hunted, and when the otter, heron, and pike are never seen on a 
stream care should be taken that the angler’s difficulties be not 
so minimised that the trout become tame, and every kind of fish 
refuge should be saved. 

Some of the wildest trout I have ever caught have been in a 
river perpetually fished in every sort of way by crowds of anglers. 
These fish had become so accustomed to the sight of men that they 
seemed to have a sort of friendly disregard for their presence, and 
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would rise in a most aggravating way all round one’s fly and never 
touch it. When a spate came on the workmen in the town appeared 
in force, and caught enough trout to make one think the river must 
have suffered as a sporting ground. But not a bit of it; there were 
lots of fish always rising when the water went down, and the only 
way I can account for this is that small trout were washed down 
from the upper reaches, and quickly became large fish in the more 
roomy waters in which they found themselves, so when a trout was 
caught another was ready to take its place. 

Close to the town were many good trout, and most anglers had 
a try for them before they started seriously to fish, because trying 
for these hardly seemed a serious matter, as they would so seldom 
take one’s fly. One blazing hot day as | passed along, intending to 
fish a mile or so from the town, I saw some of these fine fellows feed- 
ing steadily. I could not pass them as I meant to do, but set to 
work on them at first in my usual unsericus mood. One fish at last 
appeared catchable. My first cast fell a little too near him, and the 
dry fly only attracted his attention for a moment. The next cast, 
however, was rightly judged, for the fly settled on the water at thie 
proper distance above him and slowly drifted down. There was the 
quiet rise without splash, and the fly disappeared between the white 
jaws as the fish sank to its station. It was interesting to ol serve 
that this highly-educated fish did not realise that the fly had a hook 
in it, but shook its head to rid itself of something it did not want. 
Well, this was a pounder, and five others of about the same size, or 
over, made up a very good morning’s basket. This part of the river 
was a long dam, except in floods it was very slow-running, and 
there was a pleasant feeling of triumph in catching fish all along this 
reach, because they were a very clevercompany. Evena dry fly had 
no charms for them sometimes, and one day every fish seemed to be 
rising, but the most beautifully placed fly was disregarded. When 
this happens, as it too often does for the fisherman, the question is, 
What is to be done to catch fish ? 

The best authorities have given their views on what a trout 
thinks about ; but the colour theorist, and the other man, are both - 
proved to be wrong on some days, and notably on a day when 
nothing will tempt fish to take one’s fly. Two of us toiled all day 
among rising trout, and not merely rising, but feeding; we tried 
every imaginable fly in every possible way, but caught none until 
the very end of the day. Now, this trout was feeding steadily, as so 
many others were, and the flies were taken down like clockwork. 
Three flies went past it, one artificial, but they all looked the same on 
the water, and yet the natural flies on each side of the sham one were 
taken. Another and another try with the same fly; again the sham 
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and the natural floated down; the natural disappeared, and at last 
the artificial, and the trout was caught. But what induced this same 
fish time after time to refuse the sham, and at last take it, under 
precisely the same conditions, who shall say? It may have been 
that the slightest tremble was imparted to the successful cast, which 
at last deceived the fish; but never was there a more disappointing 
day for an angler, because the river seemed to be alive with trout 
gone mad for food. 

The wild man’s instinct sometimes directs the fisherman to use 
the only possible fly in his book, and I had that fly one day, but have 
no sort of explanation except this as to why I put it on. It was a 
hideous big thing, made by a little boy out of a buff hen’s hackle; 
the very sight of it ought to have frightened away all the trout in the 
clear low summer water; and yet it was the right thing to catch fish 
with, for the perfectly tied flies of all kinds had done nothing. An- 
other hideous fly I remember using as a boy in Ireland, tied by a 
man who perhaps had never tied a fly before. I saw the white duck’s 
feather laid on to the green-silk-covered hook, and because its set 
did not please the tier the feather was made fast to the hook, near 
the bend; but to my great joy it got me a good trout. 

A wise fisherman once told me that he had carefully noted the 
powers of wet and dry fly, and on his river he had come to the con- 
clusion that the wet and dry man would catch about the same number 
of fish in the season. We know that trout will refuse to be caught 
when feeding on some particular fly, even though the imitation is to 
our eyes perfect; but fish even at such a time will take almost any 
fly if thrown on to the opposite bank, and dropped from there into 
the stream, for the instant it touches the water it is seized. One 
such case among many I remember at Bakewell, and when shaking 
backwards and forwards in a small pool at the side the fish I 
had thus caught, quantities of apple-green flies were washed out 
of its gills, but the fly which caught it was in no way like 
these. 

Many anglers talk of fish being put down for the day, or for half 
an hour, and so on, but this seems to be only a fancy which has been 
passed on from one man to another, and believed to be a fact. Now 
let no fisherman think a trout is put down for any length of time, for 
patience will soon show that the fish very quickly recovers from 
fright, and is ready to be tried for again. Of course the creature 
may be so terrified that it will dash away, and possibly take up a new 
station for a time, but generally speaking it will be seen quietly re- 
turning to its favourite haunt, and if properly fished for be caught at 
last. There are always some celebrated trout in every river which 
can only be caught either by accident or by some very clever fishing. 
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To most, however, it is a waste of time to set to work to catch 
one particular fish, but from a naturalist’s point of view the time is 
well spent, for the way a trout really feeds can only be found out by 
patient watching. 

In a perfectly still mill-dam the trout cruises about, never going 
very far from some favourite hiding place, and if you stand perfectly 
still you are soon treated as some object from which no danger is to 
be apprehended. Mark the course the fish takes, and you will get 
your chance to lay your dry fly in its way when its head is turned 
from you, or when it is rising at a natural floating fly. In such 
water the greatest delicacy of casting is required, and fish may be 
made shy very easily by any sort of roughness, and take longer to 
recover their spirits than in any other sort of place. If you do hook 
one drag him away at once from his feeding ground, for there is sure 
to be another not far off, and get him into your basket as soon as 
possible. 

A trout feeding in a stream between two branches may be fished 
for for any length of time, and if the one cast that can kill him be 
made he is pretty sure not to refuse. I got two trout so protected 
one day after laying siege to their strongholds for a very long time. 
Bungled casts did not frighten either of them, but in each case the 
one right cast got the fish. 

There was one pool in a certain trout stream out of which I 
could not take a trout either by up or down stream fishing, and 
many was the day that I tried to do so. The bank behind one was 
high and had trees on it, and the bank in front was also well wooded. 
The only way to cast seemed to be almost up or down stream, but 
neither way was any good. One day I sat down directly opposite 
the rising fish, and no doubt the bank behind me prevented the trout 
from being alarmed at my presence. The pool was perhaps eight 
feet deep where the rapid into it ended, and was not more than 
fifteen yards across. I found it possible to wade out two or three 
yards, and to continue my observations. The trout were still rising, 
sometimes less than the length of my rod away. I now let them get 
accustomed to the rod over the stream, but the branches of the trees 
made the rod appear not very unnatural, I suppose, to the fish. With 
great care I tossed a single dry fly on to the water, and at once got 
one of these fish. I always fished this pool afterwards standing in it 
quite near the rising fish, which at first sight seemed to be the most 
impossible place for sport of any kind. 

It would be possible to describe many other places and the 
various ways in which trout feed in them, but long study of these 
fish has allowed me to form a few conclusions about artificial flies, 
their colour and their shape. 
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I am sure it is much more difficult to choose the right fly to 
use if it is sunk, than if it is floated. You will go to a river and 
show your dry fly to a local man, and he will tell you it is no use 
in that water. Don’t mind him, for if you offer a floating fly well, 
of almost any shape, colour, or size, to a feeding trout it will at 
least dash at it. If on the other hand you are a wet fly man, and 
a down stream fisherman, listen to the local authority, for he is 
pretty sure to know a thing or two about his river. I am con- 
strained to think that a trout cares very much about the size and 
colour of a fly under water, but cannot trouble itself to study the 
floating one in the same way. You may go to a dry fly river in the 
south of England and have the best of sport by floating pure 
Scotch, Irish, or Welsh flies, but it is quite probable that if you 
sink these same flies you will not have sport, whereas if you sank, 
say, a Derbyshire pink and white bumble you would catch fish. 

But after all can we do better than the Japanese man, who 
will stand on a stone over a pool, and make his fly flit about in 
the air, touching the water here, and then there, until the fish is 
induced to believe that a good rise of fly is going on? Try this 
way and every way, and still there are other ways to fish by float- 
ing or sinking your fly, and plenty still to find out, not only in 
fly-tying but in rod-making, not only in up and down stream 
casting, but in cross stream casting also. 

And lastly we have to find out how to make rivers keep them- 
selves clean, how to help fish to increase naturally, and how to 
encourage a natural supply of food for our spotted friends. Surely 
fishing offers more than most sports in the way of the best health- 
giving recreation, and every possible effort should be made _ to 
protect our rivers, and see that their management is in competent 
hands. As for fishermen and how to manage them, being myself 
one, I can only say ‘‘ Aweel,’’ which may mean a great deal or very 
little, so no opinion need be given. 
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I. AT THE START 


MODERN LACROSSE 


BY C. E. THOMAS 


Ir is not a difficult matter to trace the history of Lacrosse as a 
recreation of the pale-faces, but the Indian genius who first evolved 
the pastime from which has grown the most graceful of modern ball 
games remains unhonoured by English players. Perhaps he figures 
in the folk-tales of the Sioux, the Chippeways, or some other tribe 
who played the game, but to us he is merely an object of such in- 
definite worship as is the equally bold originator of rowing, to whom 
Mr. R. H. Forster, a water-poet, pays tribute :-— 

But worthy of honour was he, because 

He was father of rowing, whoever he was. 

In lacrosse, as in rowing, the prehistoric effort was particularly 
notable, for a new line was struck out. The first man to navigate a 
stream by means of a bundle of reeds was boldly original. So was 
the man who soared above the primeval instinct to obtain recreation 
by kicking an enemy’s head about (presumed in some quarters to be 
the origin of football) or of hitting something inanimate with a club 
-—whence we have cricket, hockey, and golf. He caught something 
and carried it until dispossessed; and, considering that the process 
of dispossession is sometimes painful even in these enlightened days, 
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the early effort must have left its marks on the devotees of the game 
in the “‘ High and Far Off times.’”’ So much so that a process of 
punning deduction may lead us to believe that the father of lacrosse 
came from the Chippeway tribe. 

Whatever the actual origin, certain it is that lacrosse started 
with the Indians, that the tribal contests were suggestive of warfare 
rather than of sport, that teams were unlimited in numbers, that the 
field of play was anything up to a mile in length, and that the 
squaws had an inconvenient habit of switching the players as an 
inducement not to hold the ball too long, but to pass hard and 
quickly. 

But we have improved all these things, and little remains of the 


2. CLOSE CHECKING 


original Indian game, save the weird war-cries some teams consider 
necessary when calling for a pass. There is no warfare now, despite 
the contention of scoffers from other games who witness a hard- 
checking match when no referee is present, and pretend that the 
main object of lacrosse is to hit the man who has the ball some- 
where, preferably on the head. We have limited the field of play, 
although wanderings on the wing and behind goal are not unknown 
when the comfort of players of games on adjoining pitches is not 
interfered with. The squaws, too, merely sit in pavilions and 
applaud, and the switching is done by the Press, the members of 
¥@ 
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which, however, are lenient to our faults, for the claims of a fasci- 
nating amateur pastime pale to insignificance in this country before 
those of a professional sport which attracts big gates. 

In Canada the game was first played by the whites in the ’50’s, 
and not being above receiving lessons from all blacks, the Canadians 
took lacrosse to their hearts until it became the national pastime, 
and developed professionalism with the glorious attributes apper- 
taining thereto. 

The celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the West 
London Club this year reminds us that lacrosse has had plenty of 


3. SHORT PASSING 


time to take root in this country, where it was first introduced in 
the ’70’s. 

The plant is full of life, although its growth has not been rapid. 
The sturdiest branch is in the Manchester district ; Lancashire and 
Cheshire are the county flowers, and there is a budding blossom in 
Yorkshire. The second notable branch is in the London district, 
smaller, but with more county blooms, in Kent, Essex, Middlesex, 
and Surrey, and fine flowers at Oxford and Cambridge. A third 
branch, an offshoot from the London one, is in the Bristol district, 
very sturdy, and throwing a sprig or two into Wales; while a fourth 
branch which is being carefully tended is in the Midlands, where 
much good might result if Birmingham acted up to its preferential 
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faith regarding the colonies, and helped to nurture the Canadian 
plant. 

The North of England Lacrosse Association handbook contains 
this year the names of thirty-eight clubs, in addition to eleven 
schools ; twenty clubs are affiliated to the South of England Lacrosse 
Association, these including Bristol and Wills’ of the West, where 
there are seven clubs playing regularly, while the Midlands have 
three clubs in all. A strong start at Cardiff this season gives hope 
of the game in Wales, and a revival in Ireland would be very 
welcome. 

Although the Manchester and London districts are agreed 


4. LEARNING COMBINATION ON ATTACK 


in their enthusiasm over a game which gives the fullest oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of skill, pace, and endurance, they 
differ in regard to the programmes they arrange. In the North, 
League matches predominate, and are considered necessary to the 
salvation of the game. In the South they were tried and found 
wanting, and men are content with ordinary games and a knock-out 
competition—the Flags—in the latter part of the season. The 
North say that League games make men keener and teams keep 
together better when they are played ; the South reply that League 
matches supply a false incentive, and lacrosse can stand on its own 
merits. The North retort that it is a rare thing for the South to 
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beat the North, and Leagues might give the South a better chance. 
The South point out that the North have in any case a far larger 
band of players from whom to select a team. Here are the two 
sides of a question which will not be settled by any argument of 
mine, and if both divisions are satisfied there is no necessity for 
acrimony in the notes of lacrosse writers at a loss for a subject. 

The game is soundly governed in this country, and as it is 
delightfully free from rules and penalties the controlling bodies are 
not greatly exercised in mind regarding doubtful points. Lacrosse 
men are not cursed by too much whistle, and it is one of the few 


games which can be played in a fairly satisfactory manner without 
a referee. This is, of course, due to the absence of an off-side rule, 
which is all that the spectator need know about rules, and explains 
the position of the field of twelve a side, with the first attack man 
right on to the goal he is attacking. Naturally such a formation 
leads to heavy scoring, and reporters of games might reflect on this 
when they describe a 10 to 5 victory as an easy win; it has probably 
been a very hard fight from start to finish, with one attack only 
slightly the better, and both defences somewhat outclassed. 
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For the benefit of the uninitiated the following diagram is given 
to show lacrosse positions, A being members of one team and B 
their opponents :— 


| A. Goal. | 


A. Point. 
B. 1st Home. 


A. Cover Point. 
B. 2nd Home. 


A. 3rd Man. 
B. 3rd Home. 


. Defence Wing. . Defence Wing. 
. Attack Wing. . Attack Wing. 


A. Centre. 
e Ball. 
B. Centre. 


. Attack Wing. . Attack Wing. 
. Defence Wing. . Defence Wing. 


A. 3rd Home. 
B. 3rd Man. 


A. 2nd Home. 
B. Cover Point. 


A. 1st Home. 
B. Point. 


| Goal | 


With a defence paired with an attack right up the field, lacrosse 
is ina great measure a man-to-man contest, eleven duels in con- 
stant progress, and the goalkeepers taking a hand on occasion. 

The first photograph gives a good idea of the “pairing,” 
showing as it does half the field, with the centres facing. 

The duels were very marked in the days when a defence man’s 
great object was to throw the ball hard and far somewhere among 
the homes; then point, cover, and third man often practically sat 
on their respective opponents and the ball went to the goalkeeper. 
It was excellent defence in those days, but not so noticeable now, 
except when there is a bright particular “‘star” in a team to be 
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kept quiet, and his checker has orders practically to confine him- 
self to thisduty. The photograph “Close Checking” was specially 
taken to illustrate this, and the ball is coming to the player in the 
dark jersey. 

In the old game men kept in a great measure to the positions 
as shown in the diagram, and attacks played defences’ own game by 
not wandering much, while a good dodger was considered a brilliant 
attack. Now attacks more often than not ‘‘ buzz” down on goal in 
a body, with the wings wide, and are constantly moving in and out 
to trick their opponents, while instead of long shots at goal there is a 
continual passing and repassing of the ball at close quarters, until 


6. TRYING TO DODGE 


a man is well placed and sufficiently clear of opposition to shoot 
with good chance of success. Defence wings and third man, too, 
assist in forcing the attack, while defence men often work the ball 
up by short passes instead of long throws. 

There are many more bright incidents in the modern open 
game than in the old, while there has been a remarkable improve- 
ment in crosse-handling, the main feature of the game, in the last 
few years. 

The improvement in modern lacrosse, both from the point of 
view of player and spectator, is entirely due to the valuable lessons 
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learned from the members of the Toronto team who visited England 
in 1902. The Canadians revolutionised English play, showing us 
quickly that our old-fashioned methods were useless against modern 
tactics; they taught us the science of backing-up and short passing 
both on attack and defence, and, in fact, gave us an inkling of 
the real possibilities of lacrosse. 

That they beat us all round is a matter of ancient history, but 
they did it with new weapons, and introduced to us a more baggy, 
more handy, smaller and lighter crosse. Bagginess, when the 
new crosse is in action, is shown in some of the photographs in 
the article. 


7. A SUCCESSFUL ATTACK 


After a little preliminary hesitation we were all converted and 
altered our rules to admit the new weapon. Now if perchance we 
lay loving hands on one of the old-fashioned clumsy implements 
with which we performed doughty deeds of old, it is but to wonder 
how we could ever have played with such a stick. 

With the stick now in general use it is natural that the game 
should have improved, for catching is much easier, manceuvres are 
thereby facilitated, and lacrosse gains in pace and brightness. The 
new crosse has, in fact, greatly simplified the elements of the game, 
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while it has added to the skill of match play, and the novice who 
troubles to practise can by its aid more rapidly make himself a 
useful member of his team than in former days. 

The novice must always find lacrosse harder than other games, 
for anybody can kick or hit a ball in some fashion, but crosse work 
is an art more difficult to attain. Most of our recruits have to be 
taken raw, for schoolboy players are unfortunately rare, and some- 
times members of the awkward squad do not survive that first 
afternoon’s practice undertaken at the instance of some enthusiast. 
It is admittedly annoying to find that several feet of netting is not 
sufficient to hold a small rubber ball, and that the ball when placed 
in the net and thrown does not travel always as the mind of the 
novice thrower would direct. But the A BC of the game is now 
enormously simplified, and the man who is really keen will get on 
rapidly. 

Lacrosse is, however, not a game for a “slacker,” who con- 
siders his Saturday match sufficient, and wonders at tne end of his 
first season why he is only a second team reserve. Practice, and 
constant practice, in crosse-handling must be indulged in by the 
man who wishes to be of any real use to his side, and lacrosse 
elements can be mastered by individual work. Practice by two or 
three men is better, but a few minutes’ play daily against a wall, 
throwing the ball at the wall and catching it, is invaluable. The 
ball comes off at strange angles, and gives opportunities for many 
varieties of catches. Should the wall contain windows the progress 
made in accuracy may be gauged by the decrease in the amount 
of the weekly bill from the glazier. 

As the novice becomes proficient he should concentrate his 
efforts and chalk out a small space at which to aim; eventually a 
single brick will do, and when he hits it three times out of four he 
will be within measurable distance of becoming as expert as a famous 
attack who killed a fly on the wall of a hostelry; it was the only fly 
on the wall at the time, and its remains are reported to be still pre- 
served as evidence of deadly shooting powers. If wall practice or 
combined work is not possible, no novice should let a day pass 
without a few minutes’ manipulation of the crosse, even in a room, 
getting accustomed to the feel of the ball in the crosse, tossing the 
ball, catching it, and soon. The ‘“‘slacker”’ can find any number 
of excuses for not practising daily, but the enthusiast will make 
opportunities which will prove of the utmost value to him and to his 
club when Saturdays come round. He may be cheered by remem- 
bering that the best players only keep up their proficiency by con- 
stant crosse-handling, and that it isin no respect infra dig. to practise 
whenever possible—a point which players of other winter games may 
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take to heart, particularly with the example of New Zealand expert- 
ness in the elements of Rugby football before them. 

The fact that so few schools play lacrosse makes the task of 
gaining recruits very difficult, particularly in the South, where we have 
only The Leys and St. Dunstan’s College. It is to the schools that 
the authorities of the game should turn their keenest attention when 
they are making efforts to add to the number of clubs playing. 
Some men might, in their justifiable enthusiasm for lacrosse, advo- 
cate its adoption by schools as their only winter game. I do not go 
so far as that, but consider lacrosse an admirable game for the 


8. ‘*WELL BODIED|’—THE FATE OF A DODGER 


second half of the winter, following on a term of Rugby, than which 
there is no better game to turn out good lacrosse recruits. Nothing 
knocks the true spirit of sport so thoroughly into boy or man as 
Rugby, and there is a good deal of give and take in lacrosse, when 
checking is vigorous and close, in which a Rugby player would 
revel, and refrain from yapping if he received a knock. 

Some points claimed for lacrosse for boys, and publicly advo- 
cated by such authorities as Mr. J. C. Isard, of The Leys, are the 
desirability of a change of game after Christmas, when football 
interest is on the wane; the advisability of keeping from football 
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injuries in view of athletic sports (preparation for which is aided 
by the wearing of light rubber-soled boots instead of heavy football 
boots) ; and the more gentle treatment of grounds when lacrosse is 
played (in view of the cricket season). These are reasons of practical 
utility, and take no note of the fine points of lacrosse as a game 
which is full of skill and faster than any other, giving manifest 
advantage to boys with their daily facilities for stick-handling and 
general fitness as compared with the ordinary week-end sportsman. 


9. LADIES’ LACROSSE—POSITION IN CARRYING 


However changeable English people may be in their political 
opinions, they are very conservative over their games, and the day 
is doubtless far distant when lacrosse will attract £1,000 gates in 
this country, or its legislators will be compelled to deal with pro- 
fessionalism. At present it fortunately remains a purely amateur 
pastime ; but Canadian experience, the decent gates in the North, 
and occasionally at important matches in the South, show that it 
contains every element of popularity. The only drawback is the 
small ball, the flight of which is at first difficult to follow ; but the 
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skill in crosse-handling and manceuvring, and the pace of the game, 
make matters very lively for spectators, who if they became more 
numerous would doubtless be accommodated on raised stands, the 
best point of view being slightly above the players. 

The pace of the game makes it difficult to give an adequate idea 
of lacrosse by snapshots, but I have been fortunate in having access 
to a great number, and No. 4 illustrates excellently some points 
in my notes. The others were specially taken, and in Nos. 5 to 8 
the photographer has succeeded in getting capital results from 
good models (three of the Champion team of the South, 1904-5). 
No. 5, “‘ Play,” shows the positions immediately on the word 


IO. LADIES PRACTISING THROWING, CHECKING, AND CATCHING 


being given, and is not ‘‘ faked” in any way—note the position of 
the ball. No. 6 shows a tricky attack, with his crosse held tightly 
to his body, attempting but failing to dodge round his opposing 
defence, and the goalkeeper awaiting the result. No. 7 gives a 
variation in which the attack has got past, and flicked an under- 
hand shot through just before his crosse is checked ; the goalkeeper 
has tried to stop the ball, but failed. No. 8 is a warning to 
dodgers. The man on the ground has been smartly body-checked 
and fallen; his opponent is not executing a war-dance for photo- 
graphic purposes, but his position is quite natural, and the ball 
was not placed where it is, but fell as the holder of it dropped 
his crosse. 
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It would be discourteous in dealing with modern lacrosse, to 
omit reference to the ladies, for the lighter and handier crosse 
now in use has made the game possible for them, and by omitting 
the violent body-check they have developed a game which by 
its grace of movement should in the future appeal to them very 
largely. At present ladies’ lacrosse is mainly confined to schools 
and colleges, and there are many teams now playing in the South, 
some of whom show really excellent form, particularly in neat 
crosse-handling and accuracy of short passing. As an outdoor 
physical exercise for ladies I consider lacrosse to be unequalled ; 
but this may be pure prejudice. Perhaps, however, a reproduction 
of two photographs taken at Mme. Osterberg’s Physical Training 
College at Dartford Heath may help to prove the contention that 
lacrosse is a graceful and healthy game for ladies (Photographs 9 
and 10), as it is a fine, fast, vigorous game for men, containing 
manifold opportunities for unlimited pace and skill, and for the 
perfect combination which makes for the success of all first-class 
team games. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN CANADA ON {200 A YEAR 


BY CANADENSIS ”’ 


Mr. PERry’s papers on “ Living for Sport on £156 a Year ” prompt 

me to send you a chapter of my ownexperience, gleaned in a more 
distant field. I have no hesitation in saying that anyone with a 
very moderate competence can have a delightful time in Canada 
provided he has the qualifying tastes for sport and an outdoor 
existence. I would hasten, however, to sound a preliminary note 
of warning that a man should carefully weigh his own resources 
before he embarks on an unfamiliar method of life, for to one who 
for a long period has been accustomed to the regular hours of 
business there may be danger in an abrupt change. However, 
granted the above income, granted also an inclination for the open 
air, a man might do far worse than come out to Canada and 
establish himself, as I have done, on a modest little farm. 

Here he may find interesting outdoor work all the year round, 
a little inexpensive sport, and altogether lead a happier and safer 
existence than in being perpetually tossed about in the risky whirl- 
pool of what is called business. Should he fancy a paying out- 
door occupation without severe manual labour there are cheap 
farms, notably in the beautiful Annapolis Valley, a natural apple 
orchard its entire length of 100 miles, where if he can set out grafted 
saplings and wait a dozen years he can easily clear £1 per fruit tree 
each year (augmenting each year after), and easily manage an 
orchard of from 200 to 500 or even 1,000 trees. 

There may be some to whom the life of the watering-place, be 
it cheap or expensive, proves irksome when indulged in for any pro- 
tracted period, notwithstanding attractions of golf, cricket, lawn 
tennis, and mild field sports; say, a class of men accustomed to a 
more strenuous life, and who enjoy “‘ roughing it ” a little. A mem- 
ber of such a class, from no fault of his own, may find himself at 
middle life thrown out of his line of work with no similar avenue 
open. Should he have retained or saved a modest competence, in 
some comfortable Canadian farm-house he may find a life not 
unsuited to the English temperament. 

To borrow a saying of Hookham Frere’s, ‘I love a country 
where the Almighty has kept large portions of Jand in his own 
hands.” The farm which I occupy is within six miles of a city of 
40,000 inhabitants ; yet it is environed with wide tracts of forest and 
wastes which are too unproductive for tillage. These are watered by 
scores of trout streams and studded with lakes—big and little. 
Hence I can, during the season, enjoy good fishing ad /ib., while 
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with the gun I can pick up almost any autumn day three or four 
brace of cock and snipe, and a ruffed grouse or two. One can keep 
a pair of beagles for hare-hunting, a foxhound for running wild-cat, 
a pointer for warm-weather shooting, and a setter for the late fall. 
I have also a working horse and a roadster, a couple of cows, a few 
hives of bees, anda poultry yard. I grow all my own hay, besides 
lots of garden stuff, the surplus of which goes to pay my grocer’s 
bill. My farm cost £350. I pay aman and his wife £40 a year to 
look after me, and they make me exceedingly comfortable. For 
ploughing and hay-making I hire extra help. I spend one or two 
days out of each week in the city, and can thus look over all the 
English periodicals at the club, and keep in touch with my friends, 
who often pay me a visit and sometimes profess to envy me. One 
intimate friend spends each week-end at the farm. Out of my £200, 
after meeting all expenses I have sufficient left for a little travel each 
year. 

This is a slight sketch of a manner of life which may suit some 
tastes, and which my experience has proved to be delightful. 
Farming, gardening, studying, and writing fill up my vacant hours, 
so that I can welcome equally foul weather or fair. 

There is a great fascination in living so close to nature, in 
watching the procession of the seasons. Each has its own peculiar 
charm. Even “torpid and taciturn winter” has its keen outdoor 
enjoyments: skating on the frozen lakes, snow-shoeing on the 
powdery white wastes, sleighing on the highway worn to a slippery 
smoothness by the winter’s traffic. Winter is the season for felling 
trees and filling up the woodyard. 

The return of spring, however, is always eagerly looked for. 
The first note of its coming is sounded by the wild geese, passing 
over high in the air, bound for their breeding grounds in Baffin’s Land 
or Hudson’s Bay. Soon after on some warm evening the drumming 
of the breeding snipe is heard over the lonely marshlands; a wood- 
cock is seen feeding at the brookside; the faint croakings from little 
wayside pools tell that the softer airs are reviving the torpid reptile 
life; then little green spears are thrust upwards in the russet fields, 
and the migrant birds swarm over the bare pastures. Now the 
plough is brought out and planting is presently in full swing. All 
thoughts of sport are laid aside until seeding time is over. By this 
time the trout are once more in good condition after the glut of the 
may-fiy ; and excursions to the lakes with little portable canvas 
canoes are in order. 

The advent of summer brings many tasks on the farm, a cease- 
less warfare against the weeds which if let alone would soon destroy 
all prospects of a crop; yet there is room for a few days on a salmon 
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stream, and a picnic party nowand then. Delightful is the progress 
of the summer season. All the countryside becomes adorned with 
purple masses of Rhodora and the crimson plumes of the Kalmias. 
The forest glades throw gusts of perfume in the face of the wayfarer. 
The Linnea vine, the wild cherry, the budding firs, the “ balm of 
Gilead ”’ poplars, load the air with their heavy-scented fragrance. Of 
all summer tasks the gathering of the hay crop is the most important. 

Autumn is a season of prolonged and varied enjoyments. The 
pleasures of garden, farm, and wood may bealternated. There is a 
loud call to the forest and the fields. Game is at its prime. Shall 
it be a few days’ snipe-shooting with your trusty old friend, the boon 
companion of many outings which lie fair in the memory? Or shall 
it be a plunge into the forest with a native Micmac Indian as your 
guide to try for a pair of moose antlers for your study walls? Or a 
search on the hills covered with berry-bearing shrubbery for his 
majesty the bear? Exactly as taste and inclination may dictate. 

After the Canadian autumn then comes the marvellous ‘‘ Indian 
summer ’’—a brief term of truce to the encroachments of the colds 
of winter. 

The wheel of the seasons has now come full circle. Weare 
back again to the time of the blazing log-fire, and the long quiet 
evenings over a book. The wild flurry of the winter drift against the 
pane is little heeded, while the sputtering logs on the ample hearth 
are no bad substitute for the gaudy sunshine of summer. 

I have briefly tried to outline the attractions of a mode of life— 
which may appeal to some men, certainly not to all—within the 
reach of very moderate means. Many men in America who devote 
their lives to literary effort have chosen a similar method. I find 
it a beautiful and pleasant existence, combining as it does ample 
opportunities for reading, sport, and outdoor occupation in farming 
and gardening. 

There is a wholesome blend of work and play. Undoubtedly 
there exists in Canada some subtle charm which strongly attracts 
the old-country man. It appeals to many as the most attractive of 
all the Colonies. India, ‘‘the brightest jewel in the Imperial 
Crown,” is seldom regarded as a permanent home. South Africa is 
a good place to make money in to bring home to spend. Australia 
and New Zealand are too remote in the estimation of many, and 
generally speaking the climate is too arid. Canada is the nearest 
Colony ; its climate and natural features most nearly resemble those 
of Britain. Its huge forests, great lakes, and noble rivers, its rolling 
prairies and majestic mountains, lend ita flavour of romance. Most 
Englishmen when they know it well love it well. 
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WILD TURKEYS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
BY COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


Ix their vernacular the Australians have adopted a very loose 
nomenclature for the natural objects which surround them. Asa 
general rule the names have originated from a vague outward 
resemblance to things that were once familiar to their forefathers 
in the “old country,” as they still call England. We have learnt 
to believe that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but 
occasions may arise where it is altogether undesirable, and this is 
certainly so with regard to terminology. The duplicity of a name 
will almost invariably be misleading. In this way the Australian 
Bustard (Eupodotis australis) will for all time be wrongly known as 
the Wild Turkey, and it would be futile therefore to write of the 
bird by any other appellation. 

Rather larger than the species that once inhabited the British 
Islands, its habits somewhat resemble those of the Great Bustard 
(Otis tarda), and need not be referred to here in detail. With the 
increase and spread of civilisation, like their European cousins 
they are rapidly reducing in numbers, and it is to be feared at no 
distant date they will become entirely extinct in the populated 
districts. I have been informed that this sudden diminution is not 
wholly due to the persecution of sportsmen, although doubtless 
they may be credited with a share in the business. Upon a certain 
station that came especially under my notice in South Australia their 
sudden scarcity was found to be contemporaneous with the poisoning 
of rabbits by a specially prepared pollard, and the eating of this 
food may possibly be taken as the principal cause of their fate. 
Perhaps another factor may be the comparatively recent intro- 
duction of foxes into the country. 

Being partially migratory, under certain conditions the wild 
turkey moves down towards the coast and feeds by the lower 
reaches of the River Murray and its delta lakes, where it is attracted 
by the greener grass of the less dry climate. 
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It was on the shore of one of these lakes that I had my first 
experience of Australian shooting. With its flat and open features 
this district put me much in mind of a typical landscape in Argen- 
tina, and oddly enough this peculiar comparison was _ further 
intensified by a superficial resemblance between many of the birds ; 
the black-breasted plovers had a cry very similar to that of the 
ubiquitous fevu-terus of the River Plate; the bustards flew with a 
slow beat of pinion like the crested screamers ; and the ducks plied 
to and fro across the water in the manner of the restless mobs that 
fly between the shallow /agunas of the far-away pampas. 

The morning of our first expedition, we started early after 
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WOODS POINT, RIVER MURRAY 


breakfast. The guns left the sheep-station in a small buggy and 
proceeded slowly in the wake of two beaters, who were riding upon 
horses, scouting a little way in advance. Toa stranger it appears 
curious that a couple of men should be sufficient to do what is 
necessary to secure sport; but I understand that their intimate 
knowledge of the country and the flight of the birds renders them 
nearly always successful in driving the turkeys over a required point. 
With respect to this work, one man in particular—a long, rufous- 
haired Coloniil—possessed almost a genius, and locally it was said 
that he could manage the bustards as easily as he could a flock 
of sheep. 
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Wetravelled several miles before we came to the most frequented 
ground, and then three birds were seen and marked down by the 
two outriders. A halt was consequently called, and after some 
discussion a definite understanding was finally arrived at and we 
went our several ways. The first beat was not productive, but it 
gained one important object in driving the birds to a favoured head- 
land which at this point projected into the lake. With renewed 
care to avoid mistakes a second drive was arranged, and we again 
took up our positions in the form of a wide semi-circle. We were 
placed equidistant from one another in what is colloquially known 
as a ‘“‘hide.”” Some of these “hides” were natural, but others 
had to be hurriedly erected by gathering together either lumps of 


WAITING FOR THE TURKEYS 


grass or loose bunches of samphire, and building them up in the 
shape of a low butt. Personally, upon this occasion I took my 
place behind a dead and partially dislimbed she-oak, where, without 
any shelter, I had to remain crouching for some time in the cold 
bite of the wind. In the chill of that breeze there was every 
prospect of the long-wished-for rain, and indeed soon it sputtered 
down upon us as cold as a moorland shower. 

But I had not to wait very long, for soon the turkeys began to 
rise from the plain-land in front. First one and then another 
mounted into the air, until seventeen in all came flapping slowly in 
the direction of the ambushed guns. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to participate in a grouse, or even a partridge, drive, in a 
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sense can appreciate the glow of expectancy that accompanied the 
approach of these huge birds. Beating up with a side wind, their 
flight proved to be very erratic, and several broke away wide of the 
guns along the shore of the lake. The first impression that they 
were moving low, and not very swiftly, soon proved incorrect, for as 
they came nearer it became evident that they were really flying 
higher than their custom, ’and at a considerable speed. As they 
passed overhead, therefore, making an awkward lee-way with the 
wind, it was not surprising that our shots had little effect upon them; 
and although we could distinctly hear the lead rattle against their 
feathers, only one fell to the ground, while the others went on without 
much apparent discomfort. The game was now so scattered over 
the country that only one other drive could be organised, which 
resulted in a single addition to our bag, but later another wounded 
bird was picked up, making in all a total of three. 

Although this ended our day’s sport with the Australian Bustard, 
several hours of light still remained, so it was decided to use them 
along the lake-side in pursuit of duck, and despite their cunning we 
succeeded in taking a few from the hundreds that were feeding upon 
the water. 3 

The flesh of the wild turkey is very excellent eating, and the 
bird’s reputation as a comestible is by no means undeserved. 


AFTER DUCK 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


SCHOOL AND Sport. By Tom Collins. London: Elliot Stock. 
1906. 


Mr. Collins—grandson and great-grandson of old members for 
Warwick—was lately head master of Newport (Salop) School, and 
we should imagine that the boys who found themselves in his charge 
were lucky. A man’s character may often be judged correctly from 
his writing, especially when it takes the form of an autobiography, 
and readers cannot well fail to arrive at the conclusion that the 
author isa good sportsman and a good fe!low, the consequence being 
that he has produced a remarkably cheery and interesting book. 

Mr. Collins was beaten for an open scholarship at Trinity Hall 
by the present Lord Justice Romer, afterwards, however, being suc- 
cessful at Christ’s, where he captained the cricket eleven. His work 
began at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, he having been elected 
classical master at the age of twenty-two. But it is rather the latter 
half of his title, sport, that will appeal to readers, and indeed this 
subject occupies the greater part of the volume, shooting and fishing 
particularly, though he has something to say about other things, 
including billiards, which used to be regarded as a discreditable 
game, and was once forbidden at the University. Mr. Collins, how- 
ever, played, and got into the final for the “ silver cue.” 

Before applying for his appointment the author visited Norway, 
and had excellent sport there. He and his friends took out three 
dogs who were fed exclusively on game, which it need scarcely be 
said many dogs will not touch. ‘‘Old Don, the bulldog pointer, 
was not averse from grouse—even when uncooked. He was a 
wonderfully good dog in many ways,” the author says, but in one 
respect, which he goes on to describe, he was a very bad dog? “I 
have seen him get into a lot of young blackgame and point them 
one after another steady as a rock while your eye was on him. 
When he thought you were not looking I have seen him dash in, 
seize and bolt a young blackcock, feathers and all, almost before 
you could wink your eye.” By the way, you could not easily wink 
anything else? ‘‘ When you came up to him he would look as 
innocent as a newborn babe.’’ Surely a very bad dog indeed! 

Incidentally Mr. Collins introduces a little disquisition on 
Bridge, the drawback to which he considers is that you are so abso- 
lutely in the hands of your partner. The writer is artful, for he 
makes the statement that in his time at Birmingham, 1863, there 
was no golf an excuse for telling some golf stories. One is of 
the rector who was shocked to find his golf-playing curate using golf 
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language. The incumbent suggested that whenever the culprit so 
far forgot himself as to say a bad word he should put a pebble in his 
pocket, and one day, after a long turn at the links, he met the young 
man with his coat bulging out on both sides. The rector shook his 
head in reproof, and said it was ‘‘ very, very bad,’’ to which the 
ever-truthful curate replied that these were only the “dash its!” 
and ‘“‘hang its!” ‘* There is a wagon-load of ‘damns!’ coming up 
the road,” he confessed. 

Mr. Collins does not seem to have missed many opportunities 
of a day’s shooting, and has naturally met with companions of vary- 
ing degrees of skill. Once he asked a sporting parson how the 
young son of a neighbouring baronet got on. His reverence re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, only middling. The first day he was out he had ninety- 
five shots and hit his father, his uncle, and one bird.” The author 
himself made a better average and a less mixed bag. He was out 
one day when “ suddenly six partridges rose on the other side ofa 
gate and flew over two tall trees. I fired one shot just when they 
were at the top, and to my astonishment, as I was waiting to get in 
the second barrel, the whole six fell dead at the bottom of the tree. 
You might have covered them with a tablecloth. I at first thought 
I was responsible for the whole six, but afterwards found that 
Christopher Burne had fired simultaneously with myself.” In any 
case it was an average of three a barrel. 

For many years Mr. Collins had 1,000 acres of rough shooting 
close to Newport. He had no keeper, yet in one year he killed 
426 partridges, go wild pheasants, 40 hares, and about 70 rabbits. 
Of course he likes to see dogs work—most people do; but as to 
walking up and driving, he declares that he “ would rather kill three 
brace of fast-flying driven birds than double the number by walking 
them up.” Years ago 6d. an acre used to be considered a fair price 
for partridge-shooting ; many readers will wish it were so now, but 
the increase is no doubt natural. Mr. Collins writes pleasantly, 
though we are surprised to find a head master saying “ different to.”’ 


PouLTRY FARMING: Some Facts and Some Conclusions. 
By ‘‘ Home Counties.’ London: John Murray. 1900. 


“‘Itis difficult to think of any subject upon which more nonsense 
has been talked and written than poultry keeping.” So the author 
begins by saying, and he goes on to discuss the question in all its 
branches with evident knowledge and experience. No less a sum 
than £7,000,000 per annum is paid for imported eggs, and another 
million for dead poultry. Cannot this be kept in the United 
Kingdom for the profit of poultry farmers? That is the point. 
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** Home Counties” does not appear to be particularly sanguine ot 
great results. At present the patronage of poultry keeping by agri- 
cultural societies’ shows is largely bestowed in the wrong way, he 
says, and most of the poultry shows have little relation to com- 
mercial poultry keeping. It is far from being everybody’s business. 
What it all comes to is that under favourable conditions certain 
people who possess special advantages may make poultry yield a 
profit, but buckets of cold water are thrown on the uninstructed 
enthusiast. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY: ROWING AND TRACK ATH- 
LETICS. ‘‘ Rowing,” by Samuel Crowther ; ‘‘ Track Athletics,” 
by Arthur Ruhl. New York and London: Macmillan. 1905. 


It is difficult to understand why interest in rowing and sculling 
should have decreased so markedly of Jate years, but there can be 
no doubt about the fact. The names of Chambers, Kelley, Renforth, 
and others used to be familiar to everybody, and a match between 
Thames and Tyne created general excitement. Nowadays, how 
many readers can name the champion sculler? At the University 
Boat-race season papers do contain accounts of the spins done by 
the crews and criticisms of individuals, Henley is an attraction to 
many, and local regattas draw their crowds. But interest in the 
sport of boat-racing has waned, and though this book is well done 
by a competent hand, we doubt whether it will appeal to a large 
class, particularly as it of course deals for the most part with 
Transatlantic exponents of rowing and athletics. The frontispiece, 
indeed, is of a Diamond Sculls winner, E. H. Ten Eyck, who 
carried off the trophy in 1897, but the circumstances were not 
altogether agreeable. Ten Eyck, described as ‘‘ perhaps the fastest 
amateur who has ever handled a scull,’” was the son of a profes- 
sional, his amateur status was not admitted, and in 1898 his entry 
was refused. 

It might have been supposed that the introduction of the sliding 
seat would have given a fresh impetus to rowing, though it can 
hardly be said to have done so. On this subject the author has 
some well-considered remarks. On fixed seats English and 
Americans rowed in much the same way, the British only having 
more swing. When the slide was introduced the forms diverged. 
The American stroke had the slide for a basis, the English retained 
the swing which the others steadily cut down. At Henley the 
Americans have, as a rule, fared badly, but it is urged that their 
crews have usually met Leander, which is undoubtedly strong. 

As for athletics, how excellent many Americans are has been 
demonstrated on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Fate’s INTRUDER. By Frank Savile and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 


This is a novel containing sporting incidents which cannot be 
reviewed in these pages, seeing that authors are the editor of the 
magazine and a frequent contributor. The bare mention of the 
publication must suffice. 


BADMINTON LIBRARY: BILLIARDS. New Edition. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1906. 


A new edition of the Badminton Billiards book has just been 
issued, in accordance with the publishers’ practice of keeping the 
books as much as possible up to date; and it may be added that a 
new edition of “ Motoring” is nearly ready, the latter subject 
requiring constant attention, for the industry moves with speed. 


A FARMER’s YEAR. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans, 
a Green & Co. 1906. 


This is a re-issue of the famous novelist’s labour of love, the 
original of which we reviewed in due course. It appeals forcibly 
to every dweller in the country, we can scarcely say whether more 
so to the person who knows little of the march of the seasons, what 
flowers, crops, etc., to look for, or to the practical agriculturist, who 
will be interested to note how his own experiences agree with the 
author’s. 


Wuo’s Wuo. London: A. and C. Black. t1go6. 


What can be said of ‘‘ Who’s Who”? It would be useless to 
repeat that it is indispensable, for of this everybody is aware. It 
could scarcely be better done, and the new volume, we may add, 
extends to 1,878 pages. 


Wuo’s WHo YEAR Book. (Same Publishers.) 


This is in a measure a convenient summary of ‘‘ Who's Who,” 
but it is much more than that, and we cannot imagine the man who 
lives in the world and does not constantly find it more than a 

convenience. 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR Book, 1906. 
(Same Publishers.) 


This is—need it be said ?—a directory for writers, artists, and 
photographers, and is of special value to the author or draughtsman 
who has MS. or pictures to dispose of and is in doubt where they 
will have the best chance of acceptance. 
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So far as we know this is absolutely a new idea—a_ sporting 
tour through India by automobile. Mr. P. E. Narraway is respon- 
sible for the notion, and has negotiated with the Officers’ Employ- 
ment Bureau, 133, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., to assist in 
carrying out the scheme. The latter have made all arrangements, 
which especially include tiger and big game shooting, pig-sticking, 
etc. A powerful car has been built with every convenience, also 
a second for servants and luggage. The route has been carefully 
mapped out for nearly the whole of Southern India, all places of 
interest being visited. A retired army officer who knows the ropes 
is to be in charge. The tour will start from Poona, November Ist, 
and will extend from three to six months. 

To not a few ears the sound of a hunting horn is the pleasantest 
of music, and though the local saddler may have such instruments 
in stock, the chances are that they are not very satisfactory speci- 
mens of the article. To Masters and huntsmen in search of a horn 
the Stainer Manufacturing Company, of 92, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, may be recommended. They are not, indeed, 
particularly specialists in these horns, all sorts of other instruments 
being on sale, as also gramophones, from 50s. to whatever price the 
purchaser chooses to give. 

* * * * * 


On other pages in this number is a description of how a man 
with a taste for sport may lead a pleasurable existence in Canada 
on an almost microscopic income. Should he prefer California he 
can, with fair average luck, make an income on an Orange Orchard. 
It is declared that no better start in life can be given to a young 
man, and as for sport, at West Riverside, Los Angelos, there is 
excellent shooting, fishing of the very best, besides polo, golf, and 
Jawn-tennis clubs. Full particulars of this fascinating country may 
be obtained at the California Real Estate Agency and Inquiry 
Bureau, 21, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


* * * * * 


Whether myopia—short-sightedness—is curable has long been 
a subject of argument. M. Dion, of the Ophthalmic Institute, 
1g1, Rue de l’Université, Paris, asserts that there is no doubt. At 
most one per cent. of cases treated by him are failures, and if the 
cure be not complete, considerable improvement is guaranteed. 
Numerous testimonials from the most authentic sources bear unmis- 
takable testimony to the contention, and at present M. Dion may 
be consulted at 94, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in the 
May issue. 

THE JANUARY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the January competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. G. W. Whitmore, Apethorpe, 
Wansford, Northamptonshire; Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln; Major 
G. F. Mockler, 43rd Light Infantry, Deolali, Bombay Presidency ; 
Mr. Philip Haswell, The School House, Dunstable; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County; Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, H.M. Transport Plassy ; 
Sergeant A. V. Cable, Royal Engineers, Gibraltar; Mr. G. Rom- 
denne, Brussels; and Mrs. G. B. B. Commeline, Fyzabad, U.P., 
India. 
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WYNNSTAY HUNT POINT-TO-POINT—THE OPEN WATER JUMP IN THE FARMERS’ RACE: 


Photograph by Mr. G. W. Whitmore, Apethorpe, Wansford, Northamptonshire 


A SOUTHERN FOUR-IN-HAND 


Photograph by Mr. Geo. B. Kemp, Watertown, New York 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A THROW OUT FROM THE TOUCH LINE—CHELTENHAM COLLEGE VU. BLACKHEATH 
ON THE COLLEGE GROUND 


Photograph by Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 


THE QUANTOCK STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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HUNTERS CROSSING A FERRY IN THE BEDALE COUNTRY 


Photograph by Mrs, L. B. Morris, Thornton-in-Craven, Leeds 


THE M.C.C. TEAM PRACTISING SLIP CATCHING ON THE ‘'KINFAUNS CASTLE”’ 


Photograph by Captain J. C. Hartley, Hastings 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE KHERI TERAI, OUDH, U.P. 


Photograph by Major G. F. Mockler, 43rd Light Infantry, Deolali, Bombay Presidency 


WATER LEAP-FROG IN THE DUNSTABLE SCHOOL BATHS 


Photograph by Mr. Philip Haswell, The School House, Dunstable 
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OFF! 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


TAME RED-DEER CALF AND BORZOI 


Photograph by Miss M. Maclean, Ardgour, N.B. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE RACE FOR THE GRAND MILITARY, PUNCHESTOWN, I905 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


A MANIPURI POLO PLAYER 


Photograph by Major A. B. Harvey, 16th Rajputs, Manipur, Assam, India 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


KILDARE HUNT POINT-TO-POINT, I905—JUMPING THE WALL ON TO THE ROAD 


Phetograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Marybcrough, Queen’s County 


MEET OF THE CATTISTOCK HUNT 


Photograth by Miss H. Pofe, South Court, Dorchester 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BANDY PLAYING AT ST. MORITZ 


Photograth by Lady Joan Verney, Rutland Gardens, S.W. 


PILLOW FIGHTING ON A GREASY POLE OVER A SAILCLOTH, H.M. TRANSPORT 
‘*plassy ’’ SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, H.M. Transport “ Plassy”’ 
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A LADIES’ RACE AT ALMORIAMA, SPAIN 


Photografh by Sergeant A. V Cable, Royal Engineers, Gibraltar 


IMPALA SHOT NEAR NAIROBI 


Shot and Photograph taken by Mr. R. P. Lewis, Lieutenant 1st King’s 
Afvican Rifles, Nairobi, East Africa 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE GUIDES PAPER HUNT 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


MEET OF H.M.S. ‘‘BRITANNIA’’ BEAGLES, DARTMOUTH, AT WADDETON COURT 
MASTER, COMMANDER THE HON. HUBERT G. BRAND, R.N. 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 
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GONE. 


Photograth by Mrs. G. B. B. Commeline, Fyzabad, U.P,, India 
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Tongue 


The proof of their goodness 
lies in the eating of the meats. 


9. (Natural F d d 
Libby S 00 Tro ucts 
are prepared in the Libby Spotless Kitchens, by the famous Libby 
chefs, from extra choice and carefully selected meats. Among the 
many Libby delicacies, which you will thoroughly enjoy are 
Potted Ham Boiled Mutton Roast Beef Savoury 
Potted Tongue Minced Collops Mock Turtle Soup 
Roast Mutton Lunch Tongues Chicken Soup & Tomato Soup 

Ask Your Grocer for Libby’s, and Take Only Libby’s 


Our booklet, ‘How to Make Good Things to 
Eat,” is sent free to any address on request. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 
59 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 


VY 
Potted 
Ham 


First and Foremost. 


; CADBURY'S Cocoa comes first among food bever- 
ages because it is very closely allied to milk in 

its composition. There is really little to choose be- 
tween Cadbury’s absolutely pure cocoa essence and 
milk.—It is highly nourishing, and as a daily bever- 
age for growing children and adults at all periods of 


Cadbury 
life it is unexcelled. Cocoa prepared in the Cadbury 


cocoa way is rich and in the highest degree strengthening 
A and invigorating, yet so refined as to be digested with 


ease by the most delicate stomach. 


Health” says: “Cadbury's has in a remarkable degree those 
natural elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and 
hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour ... with a steady 
action ... it is a most reliable beverage.” 


How to Increase your Income 
STRIKING SUCCESS. 


Write at once for PAMPHLET & DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE (post free) 


THE CITY AND WESTMINSTER EXCHANGE, Ld., 
Stock and Share Dealers, 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephones- 867, Westminster, and 7765, Gerrard. 
Telegraphic Address" Stockwork, London.” 


1892 
EXHIBITIOm, 1692 


LEATHER TRAOES 


(Rego Trae Mart Mo 


LEATHER TRADES 
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Trade Mark. No 

= WwW. WREN & CO W. WREN & CO 

A BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 

Mae WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 

31, GREY 31, GREY Frame 


